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FRIEND WISHES A POSITION AS COM- 
panion by the middle of Ninth month. Address 
No. 94, this Office. 


A COMPETENT YOUNG FRIEND WISHES A 
position as teacher or governess. Thorough educa- 

tion, including higher branches. Has had two years’ ex- 

perience. M. IDA ALLEY, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 


COMPANION AND HOUSEKEEPER TO TAKE 

full charge of housework in famiiy of two. Small 
house and every convenience for making the work easy. 
Washing sent out. Address, 803 Franklin Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


ADY WOULD LIKE SEWING EITHER AT 
home or out, or to help care for sick. Address 
M. R. H., 413 Vine St., Camden, N. J. 


ANTED.—POSITION WITH INVALID OR 

elderly lady as companion, caretaker, and reader. 

Ample experience, excellent reference. Address No. 95, 
this Office. 


ANTED, IN SWARTHMORE, SITTING 
room and bed room, with board, for two persons. 
ALICE P. HADLEY, 829 N. Broad St., Philad’a. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS MATRON, MAN- 
aging housekeeper, or companion, by experienced 
woman. Address, Box 604-0, Mount Holly, N. J. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER AND GEN- 

eral houseworker, Friend, in a private family of 

two. State age, previous experience, and compensation 
expected. Address, J. ARDAN, Olyphant, Pa. jw 


NSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE: HIS- 
tory, English, Latin, beginners’ German and Greek. 
Also, teaching by the hour. Classes in Literature a 
specialty. Send for particulars and references. 
ANNA WILDMAN, Langhorne, Pa. 


OR RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN- 




















room house. Old shatle, porches, excellent water. |. 


Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN 
PAXSON, Newtown, Penna. 


FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale; lot 100 feet front, 125 feet deep; a house of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 
D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main St., Flushing. 


% Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms ° ubaedin most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Tlarket St., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





CHARLES BURTON, 

Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock B...} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa, 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
| 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


. Wes Ley AVENUE AND 
The Driftwood, StxtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
ARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near fhe Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Oczan Env oF TENNESSEE Ave. 


Open ail the year 





Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam ea electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 
No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 








Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepve Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
adit sera sont a 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : iver Montgomery Co., Pa. 











Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 

ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a Cae, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, te 
INA w. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarptnc anp Day Purits or Botnu Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 2oth, 1899, (18th = College 
preparation. For circulars apr Ni to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 


LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location.. Grounds, 27 
acres, Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art ment. New 

jum. This school has been uniformly successful 
for nearly half a century. aoame from almost every 
State. ight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 
$1090 a year. 

For illustrated Catalo; 

RICHARD 


e, address the Principal. 
ARLINGTON, Ph D., 
West Chester, Pa. 


Friends’ School, 
West Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Excellent advantages for complete school course. 
‘Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 


Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 
Year Begins Ninth Month 1th. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 
HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A. M., Principal. 


° ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Park Ave. Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings Ninth Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. Prepares for any university, 
college, or for business. Board and tuition, $225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogue. 
OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
LI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BY 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: HIS ANCESTORS AND DE- 


SCENDANTS. 8vo. Pp. 270. With 19 illus- 
trations. $3.50 net. If sent by mail, postage 
20 cents. 


From Dr. Charles J. Stille, President of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania : 

“By your labor, bringing together a vast amount of 
material, you have given us an account of the Family, 
(genealogically) which one will seek in vain for else- 
where. . . I regard these erticles [now collected] as 
exhibiting in a most desirable and attractive form all that 
is known of the illustrious man’s family.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 

GWYNEDD. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 494. 

Cloth. Beveled edges. With 8 illustrations. 

$4.00 net. If sent by mail, postage 23 cents. 
American Historical Review: 

“ Within the limits which the author proposes to him- 
self he provides a model of accurate local investigation.” 


IN PRESS. 

GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF SAMUEL SPENCER, OF UPPER DUBLIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 8vo. About 300 pages. II- 
lustrated. ‘$3.00 net. 





HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Publisher, 
921 Arch Sree, Pailadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The National Export Exposition, which 
opens at Philadelphia on September 14, and 
continues until November 30, will be the most 
interesting and important event occurring in 
Philadelphia since the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876. In addition to its valuable commercial 
exhibits it will present many features of popular 
interest and amusement The United States 
Marine Band, Sousa’s Band, the Banda Rossa, 
Innes’ Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and other 
celebrated bands will furnish music alternately, 
and a Midway Plaisance, equal if not superior 
to the famous World’s Fair Midway at Chicago, 
and comprising a Chinese Village, a Chinese 
Theatre, acrobats, and customs; an Oriental 
Village, London Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s 
Wild Animal Show, Blarney Castle, and many 
other unique presentations, will furnish abundant 
and diversified amusement. Arrangements have 
also been made for Mandolin, Guitar, and Banjo 
Concerts, and for a grand chorus from the Ger- 
man Singing Societies. 

For this occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from all 
points on its line, to Philadelphia and return, at 
rate of a fare and a third for the round trip plus 
price of admission. These tickets will be sold 
during the continuance of the Exposition and 
will be good for return passage until Novem- 
ber 30. 

For specific rates and additional information 
apply to nearest Ticket Agent. 


Washable Dress Fabrics 


Printed Pique—all sorts of new designs 
on white grounds; the 37%-cent 
qualities—now 1& cents a yard. 

Silk Ginghams—choice colorings in 
plaids, for shirt waists; the 37%- 
cent qualities—now 18 cents a 
yard. 

Imported Cheviots and Madras—for 
men’s shirts and women’s shirt 
waists ; the 37 4- and 45-cent qual- 
ities—now 25 cents a yard. 

Crash Suitings—linen and cotton 
mixed ; good, serviceable fabrics ; 
the 25-cent quality—now 15 cents 
a yard. 

“Dotted Swiss Mull—a good range of 
styles, in light and dark effects ; 
the 15-cent qualities—now Io cents 
a yard. 

Fine Printed Batiste—choice styles, 
white and colored grounds, neat 
printings ; the 15c. qualities—now 
Io cents. 

Dimities—beautiful printings on white 
and colored grounds; the 1o-cent 
qualities—now 5 cents a yard. 

Madras—3o inches wide; the 12%- 
cent quality—now 5 cents a yard. 


'AMPLES sent upon request. Mail 
orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders “Dept. C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 


‘us and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


— 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXIV. 

- THe principles and testimonies of Friends are as 
pure as Divinity, as wide as humanity, and as lasting as 
eternity. If only lived out by all mankind, they would 
restore Paradise, supply all the wants of our conscious- 
ness, and make a heaven upon earth. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


From the conclusion of his ‘‘ Young Friends’ Manual.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AT DAWN. 

Up, with the Artist of the dawn, we gazed 
With rapture on the picture fair, outspread 
Before our eyes. A noble mountain wall— 
Kearsarge, Chocorua, Mt. Washington, 
A line of mighty giants ages old, 
Stretching along the west, and circling far . 
To north and south, rose grandly up beyond 
The green-edged lakelet mirroring the morn. 
They stood in solemn grandeur gray and hushed— 
The tint and stillness of the night upon them 
Yet ; when, from eastern heights there flashed the bright 
Signal that day was nigh. Then poured the flood 
Of roseate light o’er their uplifted heads 
Anointing them anew, symbols to stand 
Of strength and steadfastness, and messengers 
Of beauty’s consecrating power. We thank 
Thee, Father, for this service of the dawn ! 


E. P. B. 
East Freyburg, Maine, Eighth month, 1899. 


WORSHIP AND MINISTRY. 
(Concluded.) | 


From the letter issued by London Yearly Meeting on. Ministry and 
Oversight, 1899. 


WE believe it is of the utmost importance at the pres- 
ent time to keep before our younger members the re- 
sponsibility that our system of free ministry lays upon | 
them for filling up the ranks and keeping the ministry | 
in touch with the needs of the day. There can be no 
higher spiritual ambition than to be used in the service 
of the Lord and the church. ‘“ Desire earnestly 
spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy.” It 
is not great powers of thought or of language, but 
experience of the things of God, that forms the chief | 
condition of receiving a call to the ministry. And, 
when the call comes, there should be no “ quenching | 
of the Spirit,” no “contempt for prophesyings,” on | 
the ground that the offering is small, but, instead, a 
willing-hearted, humble-minded obedience. Faithful | 
use of a gift brings increase : unfaithfulness leads to 

the*withdrawal of a talent which is entrusted to us, 

not for neglect but for service. Nor is it always the 

longer or more polished utterances that most come 

home to the heart. Short, perhaps broken, offerings 
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of prayer or praise, of witness or encouragement, if 
made under a fresh sense of the love of God, are often 
a great help to the tone of a meeting. More import- 
ant than the actual words used is the atmosphere the 
speaker brings with him, the evidence, which his hear- 
ers instinctively discern, that he is speaking of what 
he knows. We sympathize with those who are crav- 
ing for a ministry that feeds their minds and souls and 
who do not find such in their own meeting. While en-- 
couraging older Friends, whose spiritual experience 
and practical knowledge of life may specially qualify 
them for such, to face their responsibilities in the matter,” 
we believe that much of the want might be supplied 
by our younger members themselves, if instead of 
deserting a meeting, they would, under the fresh anoint- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, throw in their spiritual energy 
to its help. The church wants the vigor and fresh- 
ness of youth,—its sympathy with those of like age, 
its lofty aspirations and its grasp of the needs and 
thoughts of the time,—as well as the matured strength 
of manhood and womanhood and the ripe spiritual 
experience of old age. 

We would earnestly encourage the minister to 
“‘ give himself to his ministry,” to consecrate to it his 
best powers of mind and body as well as of soul. 
There is among usa large and increasing number, 
whose inner conflict is with foes not only moral but 
intellectual, who need all the help that can be given 
by the wide vision and sympathetic insight of ministers 
who have thought deeply as well as felt deeply of the 
things of God. We have room in our meetings for 
helpful ministry of all kinds, for the offerings of the 
man or the woman whose stores of spiritual wisdom 
have been won in the hard school of life, as well as 
for the fruits of meditation and study that have been 
garnered by the more highly trained mind. In all 
cases the minister will need a knowledge of the revela- 
tion of God and a knowledge of men. Both require 
much patient and loving study ; and for this, leisure 
should, where practicable, be found or made. Meet- 
ings should consider it a privilege to do their] part by 
providing, where possible, well-furnished libraries of 
helpful and stimulating books. Weare not, however, 
speaking merely of literary study, but, in the widest 
sense, of the preparation of heart and mind which 
keeps the minister in touch with God and humanity 
andenriches the gift he has received. Much added 
power may result from the cultivation of close social 
and personal fellowship with the members of the con- 
gregation. Their needs are part of the inspiration of 
the minister. 

It is an improvement in spiritual quality and sym- 
pathetic insight that we long forin our ministry. We 
hardly realize the wide difference in efficiency, in spir- 
itual service, between the novice and the expert, be- 
tween the raw recruit and the trained veteran, between 
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the ’prentice-hand and the master-workman. The 
minister will not think to find in the meeting-house 
alone the consecration of heart, the discipline of char- 
acter, the equipment of mind, the understanding of men, 
which should come to him though all avenues of life. 
The meetings that are before him will be often on his 
mind, and he will give himself to a prayerful and 
reverent study of the Bible, seeking to learn therefrom 
the mind and will of God, as the Holy Spirit enlightens 
his understanding and unfolds to him the meaning of 
the inspired message. As he devotes every faculty 
to the service of Christ, his reading of the thoughts 
of the great teachers of every age, his contact with 
the passing events and vitalizing ideas of the day, will 
become to him vocal with spiritual instruction, which 
he can use in ministry to others. Thus will he gain 
insight to speak with faithfulness and acceptance to 
the condition of men’s hearts, and will win fuller un- 
derstanding of the Divine purposes of redemption and 
grace involved in the central theme of all effective min- 
istry, ‘“ Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 

‘* These thoughts, however, have a wider application. 
Preparation of the heart and the active worship of 
dedicated lives are the duties of all. It is these that 
make up the spiritual atmosphere of a meeting. We 
have alla ministry ; for we are all members one of 
another, bound to rise or to fall together ; and stronger 
even than the solidarity of the human race is 
the solidarity of the gathered church. We need 
to say, “I dare not be weak, for my weakness 
is a spreading infirmity. I must be strong, for my 
strength is a spreading force. I cannot sit in self- 
contained isolation, for my brethren need the energy 
of my love.” 

A re-awakened responsibility leads to a renewed 
dedication of all gifts to the Master of the assembly. 
A living meeting is not moulded according to pre- 
scribed pattern, but by the Master’sown hand. Many 
spiritual gifts have a right place in it, if exercised in a 
fresh sense of God's love and of the puttings-forth of 
His Spirit. Let us open our hands to receive and 
use all His good and perfect gifts. There is especially 
a place to-day for the gift of religious teaching, which 
may greatly promote that comprehensive grasp of 
truth and enlightened knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures which the church is responsible to God for giving 
to its members. 

A meeting, moulded, week after week, by the 
Master’s own hand, may rightly vary greatly in ex- 
ternal features from time to time; at one time, for 
example, having much living silence and offerings 
directed to the building up of Christian character and 
the fuller dedication of heart to God; and at another 
being mainly occupied with earnest Gospel preaching 
and testimony to Jesus. The right holding of our 
meetings is not to be judged by their adherence to. 
routine, but by the exercise in them “ unto edifying,”’ 
and under the control of the Holy Spirit, of spiritual 
gifts. Varied gifts thus exercised will be kept in their 
true harmony and proportion; and the variety will 
enrich, without enfeebling, the life of the meeting. 
The right exercise of gifts depends largely on the 
whole congregation. Ministry is often a tender plant, 
easily blighted by the cold breath of unloving criticism, 
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but expanding in genial warmth of sympathetic souls. 
May all be much in prayer, both before and during the 
meeting, that the Lord himself may speak and all 
wrong utterance may be hushed. 

We have spoken of the corporate life of our meet- 
ings, the solidarity of the gathered church. This en- 
tails corporate responsibilities, and there seem to be 
directions in which the exercise of such responsibilities 
should be encouraged at the present time. Arrange- 
ments for the visitation of small meetings and for the 
distribution of the ministry may be often most wisely 
made. Ministers and meetings alike benefit by the 
freshness that attends such visits; and the océasior‘al 
absence from his regular meeting ot a Friend on 
whose ministry the congregation may unduly lean 
may be of great service in spreading responsibility 
and calling out other gifts. In the visiting of small 
meetings we would encourage ministers to invite some 
younger Friend to share in the service. Further, 
under our system of free ministry, the collective body 
is largely responsible for arranging the human con- 
ditions and developing the human material from which 
the Holy Spirit can bring forth enlightened and effec- 
tive ministry. Where there is no special class set 
apart and trained for the work, it is essential that 
there should be a general high level, not alone of 
spiritual life, but also of religious knowledge. It is 
not the part of true humility to expect the Divine 
Spirit to save us trouble by doing our work for us. 
And hence meetings will do well to take religious in- 
struction under their special care, and to make ar- 
rangements for helpful collective study of the Script- 
ures, 

We have before us a great work. The cry for 
spiritual religion—from village and city, from the un- 
learned and the educated—was never louder than it 
is to-day. Does the cry pierce our hearts, as we sit 
immured in the meetings, which too often fall far below 
our ideal, but which might be replenished by our con- 
secration of service into wells of spiritual life for the 
world? And, if we hear the call, do we burst the 
bondage of routine and brace ourselves to the work ? 
Are our loins girt and our lamps burning and we our- 
selves alert for the voice of our Lord? In Him there is 
no failure. The failure isin our want of consecration. 
We owe all that is worth anything in our lives to His 
love. We hold this gift—the ‘sacred burden” of 
the ‘‘ life we bear ’’—as a stewardship to be used for 
him. Is not Jesus Christ worth serving? Is not his 
work of uplifting men worth helping on? It is little 
we can give him—broken hearts, lowly minds, sin- 
marred lives: but let us give it freely, with every 
talent of mind or circumstance or experience with 
which he has endowed us; that he may sanctify the 
gift by his Spirit, and make us worthy, as congre- 
gations and as individuals, of being used in his 
supreme work of saving the world. 

Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, 

J. B. Hopexin, Clerk. 


SELF-CONTEMPT, self-depreciation are the worst 
forms of pride. Self-abasement is the negative ex- 
pression of the same pride of which offensive self- 
assertion is the positive—D. Quigley. 








ANDREW D. WHITE’ ON THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


AnprREW D. Wuire, United States Ambassador to 
Germany, who was president of the American Peace 
Commission at The Hague, has written for the Asso- 
ciated Press the following in regard to the result of 
the Conference : 

“In my opinion great good was accomplished, far 
more, in fact, than any of us- dared expect or even 
hope when we came together. 

“As to disarmament, everybody really thinking 
upon the subject must see that a good system of 
arbitration must come first, and that then, when arbi- 
tration has diminished the likelihood of war, the 


argument for cutting down forces and armaments is | 


greatly strengthened. The logical order then is, first 
arbitration, and next disarmament. 

“As to the plan of arbitration, any compulsory 
system is at present utterly out of the question. 
There are so many international differences involving 
questions of race, religion, security, and even national 
existence, and the difficulty of drawing a line between 
these and questions which may properly be arbitrated 
is so insurmountable that there is not a nation on the 
face of the earth. willing to risk an obligatory system. 
Far better then than any compulsory arbitration, 
which probably, even if it had been adopted by the 
conference, not one of the Powers would have finally 
ratified, is a thoroughly good system of voluntary 
arbitration, recourse to which public opinion will en- 
force more and more, and this I earnestly believe the 
conference has presented to the world. 

‘“Some of the features in the plan adopted were 
due to the United States, some to Great Britain, some 
to Russia, some to various other Powers, and, in my 
judgment, the plan thus adopted is far more valuable 
than any scheme presented by any one of the Powers 
at the beginning. The present plan is the result of 
most careful thought by the foremost international 
lawyers, statesmen, and diplomatists of Europe, to 
say nothing of other parts of the world; they gave 
their whole souls to it, their pride was involved in it, 
and it will, I believe, be found to work satisfactorily. 

“The great point gained is that, whereas formerly 
an arbitration court could only be provided after long 
correspondence between Cabinets, and negotiations 
between Ministers, and debates in parliamentary 
bodies, and hunting for proper judges, and discussions 
as to procedure, and a thousand other delays, just 
when time was most precious, the conference has 
given to the world an arbitration tribunal as an actual 
and permanent institution, with judges, procedure, 
officers of the court, place of meeting, and accessories 
all provided. 

“It has added as subsidiary to its main feature, 
carefully systematized plans of mediation, by general 
and special, which .are likely in many cases to prove 
exceedingly valuable in preventing nations from 
drifting into war. 

‘It has also provided a system of commissions of 
inquiry, by which thé real questions and grievances 
at issue can be ascertained and brought out to be 
coolly considered, instead of the wild charges, 
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countercharges, calumnies, sensational reports, and 
rumors, which have hitherto done so much to hurry 
people into war. 

‘““We may fairly hope that, as time goes on, a 
resort to the tribunal now created will become more 
and more usual and natural, and that the pressure of 
public opinion in all cases where questions at issue 
can possibly be settled will be far more effective than 
any attempt at compulsory resort to a high interna- 
tional court. 

“This is certainly a great gain, and, as has been 
very justly observed in a very remarkable and thought- 
ful recent article in the Norddeutsch Allgemeine Zeitung, 
the Conference deserves credit for not attempting to 
go further. To have done so would have provoked 
resistance and reaction, which would have left the 
possibilities of war more serious even than they have 
been hitherto. 

‘‘But even without an arbitration plan, the result 
would have fully justified our two months’ work. 
The extension of the Geneva rules to maritime war- 
fare, and the improvement and establishment of the 
best system possible at present of the laws and cus- 
toms of war would of itself be a sufficient result. 

‘‘ With arbitration added to this, I feel that the 
world will be satisfied in time that we have made a 
good beginning, valuable indeed at the outset, but 
likely to grow more and more valuable as time goes on. 

“As to gradual disarmament, that will come later. 
Of course the people who insist on having fruit on the 
day the tree is planted will sneer at our work, but 
history will, I believe, judge it differently.” 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 36.—NiIntTH MonrtH 3. 
DAVID'S KINGDOM. 
GOLDEN TExT.—I will be his father and he shall be my son. 
If he commit iniquity I will chasten him.— 
II, Samuel, vii., 14. 

Scripture Reading, II. Samuel, xiv., 1-29. 
PERHAPS the most striking traits of David’s character 
were his caution and moderation. Others were as 
brave, as skillful in war, as wise in council. But no 
other in Hebrew history united with these qualities 
the steadiness, the unhurried self-control of David. 
When the news was brought to him of the death of 
Saul and his sons, he was in no haste to seize the 
throne. Indeed, the messenger paid with his life for 
the rash assumption that David would rejoice in the 
message and applaud the deed of him who would 
slay his enemy. David was at once made king of 
Judah, his own tribe. He also made overtures to the 
people of Gilead in his message of approval to the 
people of Jabesh, who had rescued the body of Saul. 
(II. Samuel, ii., 5-7.) But he made no hostile move 
against the trans-Jordanic kingdom under Saul’s sur- 
viving son, Ishbosheth, which had been set up by 
Abner, the commanding general of the Israelites. 
The kingdom was ina most precarious position. The 
hostile Moabites and Ammonites were on the east. 
and south, the hostile Syrians on the north, while the 
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Philistines held all the west of Jordan. David, on the 
other hand, was at peace with the Philistines, retain- 
ing his allegiance to their king. The son of Saul 
looked upon David and his followers as traitors, and 
contests between the two parties were not uncommon. 
Ishbosheth proved a vain, weak man, incapable of 
welding together the tribes which had remained true 
to his house. Finally he estranged even his general, 
Abner, so that the latter turned from him and went 
over to David. Meantime the other leaders of the 
Israelites had more and more turned to David during 
seven years of strife and confusion. It came to be felt 
that only he could deliver them and set up again a 
united Israel. It seemed for a moment that these 
plans were thwarted by the murder, first of Abner, in 
private feud, by David’s chief general, then of Ish- 
bosheth by men who hoped to be rewarded by his 
rival. But David was innocent of both deeds, and by 
promptly punishing the perpetrators he held the 
wavering loyalty of the northern tribes, so that he was 
elected king of all Israel and anointed at Hebron. 
This was in effect a declaration of war against the 
Philistines, who moved so promptly as to give the 
newly-elected king no time for preparation. Like 
Saul, David was given only the name of king; the 
substance of kingship he must conquer for himself. 
But this he was able to do. Ina series of campaigns, 
concerning the details of which the Bible is strangely 
silent, he won back all the territory of Israel, and 
finally near Gibeon, he won a victory so overwhelm- 
ing that the Philistines appear no more in Hebrew 
history as enemies to be feared. 

Unlike his predecessor, David proved even greater 
as an organizer and ruler than asawarrier. His first 
move was the capture of Jebus, which to this time 
had remained in the hands of the Canaanites, and the 
removal thereto of his capital. This move, in itself, 
showed statesmanship of a high order. The jealousy 
between the tribes of the north and south was one of 
the chief difficulties with which David had to contend. 
If he had retained as his capital the Judean town of 
Hebron he might never have won the allegiance of 
the sons of Joseph. But the captured city, now re- 
named Jerusalem (see Lesson 8, First Quarter), was 
neutral territory, never having belonged to any of the 
tribes, but captured by the united effort of all. It 
was on the boundary between Judah and Benjamin— 
between the north and the south. It was on the 
principal highways of inland trade, and it had great 
natural advantages for defense against outside attack. 
Jerusalem was made not only the political center, but 
also the religious center of the kingdom. The Ark, 
which had long been neglected in an out-of-the-way 
corner, was brought to the city with great rejoicings 
and set up as the central shrine of the nation. We 
have seen already how the unity of the nation was 
bound up in its religious life ; so that we must regard 
this act of David as one of the most important of his 
life. And after events showed that it was not import- 
ant merely for the Hebrews, but for all the peoples 
who afterwards looked to Jerusalem as the Holy City. 

After accomplishing the independence of his peo- 
ple, David set about the further expansion of his terri- 
tory. He successively reduced to subjection the 


nations south to the Red Sea, east to the desert, north 
to the Lebanons, and west to the Mediterranean. 
That he was not above the barbarism of his age is 
shown in the savage brutality of the wars in which he 
was engaged, as when he put to death a large portion 
of the Moabites (II. Samuel, viii., 1, 2); or, as in the 
cases of the Amalekites and others (II. Samuel, xxvii., 
8, 9), when every man and woman was put to death 
by his orders. But his ability as a ruler cannot be 
doubted. His conquests required a considerable 
army. He hada body-guard of six hundred hired 
mercenaries, many of them Philistines. His standing 
army was under command of Joab, who feared no 
man, hesitated at no crime. Next to him were the 
thirty-seven heroes, distinguished by special deeds of 
daring. All the men of the nation made up the 
militia, to be called on in time of war. 

The machinery of national life was also set in 
motion. A census was taken, new offices were 
created, such as Secretary of State, State Recorder, 
and others. (II. Samuel, viii., 16-18.) The priest- 
hood was organized, and -the prophetic office was 
recognized in the person of Nathan. All these, and 
many more, gathered round the king’s court at Jeru- 
salem, which began thus to resemble the courts of the 
monarchs of other nations. 

The new kingdom, was, of course, brought into 
relations with foreign nations—with Hiram, of Tyre, 
the great trading nation of antiquity; with Egypt, 
with Hamath, with Philistia. Even the Syrians north 
of Damascus sent tribute. With these foreign rela- 
tions came wealth, luxury, and extravagance. From 
these also in turn came oppression and the seeds of 
the destruction of the State, now in its greatest glory. 





THE LIFE OF ANN HUNT! 


Tue author of this sympathetic and valuable biog- 
raphy of a noble woman calls her little book “an 
attempt to preserve the record of one of the humble 
souls whom Whittier called ‘The dear Lord’s best 
interpreters,’ and to impart to others ‘the Gospel’ of 
her life.” 

Ann Hunt was born in Bristol, England, in 1810, 
and was the daughter of Henry Hunt, a man of 
strong character, one of the partners in the well- 
known Fry house of chocolate-makers. She early 
felt spiritual promptings; her youthful days were 
passed in the midst of great stress and much suffer- 
ing, and she experienced a call to high service as the 
result of her resolute overcoming of her trials through 
Divine assistance. In 1851 she wrote: 

‘«Oh, that in his loving-kindness He may pour out upon 
me of his spirit and make me a loving member of Christ's 
body, a fruit-bearing branch in the vine, that so in humility 
and faith I may fulfill His gracious designs during the short 
remainder of my pilgrimage, and be instrumental in leading 
others to Him who has done so much for me."’ 

This prayer was amply answered. In addition to 
her service in the ministry, she held at different times 
the positions of First-day School superintendent, clerk 
of Women’s Monthly Meeting, and elder. Her 
correspondence, to which the volume is chiefly de- 


1 MEMORIALS AND LETTERS OF ANN Hunt. Compiled by Matilda 
Sturge. London: Headley Brothers. 
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voted, shows a heart warm and cheerful, a tender 
sympathy, and marked spiritual strength, surety, and 
contentment. 

After eighty-seven useful years Ann Hunt passed 
away in the spring of 1897. She was laid to rest in 
the old burying-ground at “ The Friars,’’ beside many 
departed friends. Her grave is far from rural soli- 
tudes, yet it seemed to those who sorrowfully per- 
formed the last rites that the green of the springtide, 
amid the usual dreariness of this burying-ground, was 
typical of “the faith and hope that illuminated a life 
dark in many of its passages, yet leading onward 
with more and more ‘shining unto the perfect day.’ ”’ 

Much that is uplifting might be extracted from 
her letters. Two passages must suffice us, however. 
Here is her encouragement to those who become dis- 
satisfied sometimes with the ordinary silent meeting : 


‘*T often long that we may not be waiting for special oc- 
casions, as the holding of general meetings or the visit of 
some gifted stranger, in the hope that our gracious Lord 
would then manifest his presence and power among us ina 
way that we do not look for at other times.”’ 

On the occasion of the death of our Quaker poet 
she wrote : 

‘*We seem almost to have lost a personal friend in J. G. 
Whittier. Yet we must be thankful that a long period of 
feebleness has been spared him. How many are being gath- 
ered in. As the eternal world is brought nearer, the sense of 
its influence on and connection with our present state of being 
seems to grow stronger,—the interest of life increases rather 
than fades with advancing years.”’ 

Such memorials as the present volume richly 
illustrate the fact that great souls are among. us in 
this day just as surely as in the days of the past. 
May everyone of these have as sympathetic and 
loving a biographer as the author of this book. 


A COMMENDABLE PASTIME. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has passed his seventieth 
milestone thus writes us of his method of employing 
leisure moments : 

“In the number of the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
for Eighth month 5, 1899, the little opening poem, 
‘The Silent Voices,’ deeply impressed me, and—as 
I often do—and more of late than when younger, I 
committed it to memory, and often and often repeat 
it when alone—and especially in that time so expres- 
sively called by the poet ‘the dumb hour, clothed 
in black.’ When I awoke early this morning,—just 
before the day began to dawn, after a long and re- 
freshing night’s sleep (for I always retire early), the 
words came to me with great force, and I went over 
and over them, striving to turn my thoughts ‘ forward, 
and not back,’ and the oftener I repeat the simple 
words, the fuller they seem to be of comfort and 
consolation. What we thus commit and repeat grows 
to mean more and more to us, if it is something that 
is really worthy. That is the reason that I love to 
commit choice selections, for they seem, as time 
passes, to enter into my spirit, and grow to be more 
and more a part of my being.” 


Many men owe the grandeur of their lives to their 
tremendous difficulties. —Spurgcon. 
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SUMMARY OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


The following is the concluding portion of Baron de Staal's clos- 
ing address at The Hague Conference. 


‘“‘In opening the sittings of the Conference I mentioned 
as one of the principal elements of our common study, 
and as the very essence of our task, the realization of 
progress so impatiently looked for in the matter of 
mediation and arbitration. I did not deceive myself 
in anticipating that our labors in this matter would 
assume exceptional importance. The work is now 
accomplished. It bears testimony to the great solici- 
tude of the Governments for what affects the pacific 
development of international relations and the well- 
being of peoples. This work is certainly by no means 
perfect, but it is sincere, practical, and wise. Itseeks 
to conciliate by safeguarding the two principles which 
form the basis of the law of nations, the principle of 
the sovereignty of States, and the principle of a just 
international solidarity. It gives the preference to 
what unites over what divides. It sets forth that in 
the new period upon which we are entering, what shall 
prevail are the works springing from a desire for con- 
cord and fertilized by the collaboration of the States 
seeking the realization of their legitimate interests in 
a durable peace founded upon justice. The task 
accomplished by The Hague Conference in this 
direction is truly meritorious and beautiful. It re- 
sponds to the magnanimous feelings of its august 
initiator. It will have the support of public opinion 
everywhere, and will, I hope, meet with the approval 
of history. 

‘“‘T shall not, gentlemen, enter into the details of 
the Act which several of us have just signed. They 
are set forth and analyzed in the incomparable report 
which is in your hands at the present hour. It_is, 
perhaps, too early to judge in its entirety of a work 
scarcely finished. We are, perhaps, still too near the 
cradle. We lack the aerial perspective. What is 
certain is that this work undertaken on the initiative 
of the Emperor, my august master, and under the 
auspices of her majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, 
will develop in the future. As was said ona memor- 
able occasion by the President of our Third Commis- 
sion, the greater the progress made in the road of time, 
the more clearly will its importance come out. Now, 
gentlemen, the first step has been taken. Let us 
unite our efforts and profit by experience. The good 
seed is sown. Let the harvest come. As regards_ 
myself, I who have reached the term of my career 
and the downward slope of life, consider it as a 
supreme consolation to have seen the opening of new 
perspectives for the good of humanity, and to have 
been able to cast my eyes into the brightness of the 
future.” 


SEcuRE a good name to thyself by living virtu- 
ously and humbly, but let this good name be nursed 
abroad and never be brought home to look upon it. 
Let others use it for their own advantage ; let them 
speak of it if they please ; but do not thou use it at all 
but as an instrument to do God glory and thy neigh- 
bor more advantage. Let thy face, like Moses’s, 
shine to others, but make no looking-glass for thy- 
self—Jeremy Taylor. 
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grateful to visit these in their isolation from large 
Friendly centres, and the good done is practically two- 
fold. The traveler who has passed swiftly through new 
scenes has need of a quiet hour to realize the good- 
ness and greatness of God, and he whose lines are 
cast perhaps in very pleasant places, still feels far 
remote from beloved homes of former days and has 
a warmth of welcome for any one from the older 
lands. Let the Friendly traveler therefore seek out 
and perform this loving social service. 

And we would not ignore the assembling for 
worship in “vacation days,” even if no Friendly 
place offers on the Sabbath day, but mingle with the 
devout in other folds, and there, too, let our prayers 
ascend. For to “every nation, tongue, and people” 
God has revealed himself, and the humble heart can 
everywhere learn of his “merciful kindness to the 
children of men.” 
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VISITING MEETINGS SOCIALLY. 


FRom recent observation we have had evidence of the 
value there is, both to individuals and to our religious 
organization, in the paying and receiving of what 
might be called social visits, to our meetings estab- 
lished in their various places. 

Through the great pressure of work, that seems 
to multiply on every hand as our civilization advances, 
—and by civilization we mean not only our advance- 
ment in material conveniences, but our thought for 
the comfort of the toiling and crowded masses of 
people,—there has come to be a need of breaks in 
the routine of life. Especially in the summer season, 
changes of place and occupation seem to be the rule 
rather than the exception. 


PRIVATE inquiries are being made as to why the dates 
selected for the Conferences, to be held at Chautauqua, next 
year, were permitted to conflict with the time of holding both 
Indiana and Ohio Yearly Meetings. In reply, it might be 
well to state, that this conflict of dates was most seriously 
considered by the Central Committee. But to hold these 
meetings before the Indiana Yearly Meeting would have 
brought them at the height of the season at Chautauqua, and 
make it impossible for us to be well accommodated, either in 
assembling or boarding-rooms, or at the prices that the later 
time affords. If left till after Ohio Yearly Meeting, it would 
be so late that a large number of young people and teachers 
could not be present, as they would be detained at home on 
account of the opening of schools, etc., etc. The committee 
therefore decided on the Conference dates as the best possible 


This in a measure inter- 
feres with the habit of continuously assembling at 
our own places of worship; but it should not inter- 
fere with our desire for gathering with our fellows to 
perform this “most reasonable service” of worship- 
ping God socially, wherever our lot is cast. 

When Friends find themselves located within 
reach of any meeting, it is worth the effort to join the 
worshippers there, even if this meeting is small and 








silent. It often occurs that in these quiet assemblies, 
where the presence of every stranger is easily noted, 
that the very sense of a common religious fellowship 
causes us to feel an uplift of thanksgiving. Some- 
times hearts are tendered and drawn nearer the Father 
than when at home meetings, where it is more dif- 
ficult to cast aside the cares incident to the home 
and business life ; and to the meeting visited there is 
a sense of being remembered that cheers the spirit 
and encourages to a closer adherence to the goodly 
practice of assembling to worship the Father. Feel- 
ing that others have the same need of spiritual 
strength, as well as social mingling, we greet our 
stranger Friends with a warmth that dispels formality 
and unites us in a bond of religious unity. And 


when the silence of such meetings is broken, even if 


the words are feebly uttered, they meet the witness in 
kindred hearts, revealing us to each other as children 
of one common Father, who is everywhere with us. 


To those who can travel to distant States, where 
there are small meetings of Friends, it is especially 





ones to meet all the conditions. _ 

We would also say, in explanation of the sum to be raised 
for Conference expenses, that this money is to be used for the 
gathering of the exercises of the meetings, printing of the 
proceedings, and incidentals. The Conference has nothing 
to pay for the use of grounds or buildings in which our Con- 
ferences are to be held. 


I FEAR I must correct one or two errors of correspondent, 
editor, and printer. The secretary of the Old Scholars’ Asso- 
ciation of Ackworth is Joseph Spence (not Spencer) Hodgson. 
Our friend: Charles Thompson’s home, Morland, is not in 
Cumberland, but in Westmorland. (These counties do not 
have the designation ‘‘shire’’ coupled with their names.) 
The name of the river from which East London draws its (at 
present not too plentiful) supply of water is spelled Lea not 
Leigh. H. M. J. 





BIRTHS. 


BALDWIN.—At Bradford Hills, Chester county, Pa., 
Seventh month 29, 1899, to J. Lewis and Gertrude Durnall 
Baldwin, a son, who is named Edwin Durnall. 


EDSALL.—At Hartland, Iowa, Seventh month 15, 1899, 
to Horace P. and RuthA. Edsall, a son, who is named Jehu 
Ralph. 
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MARRIAGES. 


MARK—GRIEST.—By Friends’ ceremony, in Albion, 
Idaho, Seventh month 10, 1899, Charles S. Mark, son of 
John and Catherine Mark, of Lebanon, Pa., and Florence T. 
Griest, daughter of Daniel and Rose D. Griest, of Ellis, 
Kansas. 


DEATHS. 
AMBLER.—At Norristown, Eighth month 15, 1899, Mary 
Bartleson Ambler, widow of the late William Ambler, in her 
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DAY.—At Waynesville, N. C., Eighth month 1, 1899, 
Sherwin Cathcart, second son of Dr. William C. Day, of 
Swarthmore College, aged 11 years. 


FURNAS.—At his home, Marion county, Indiana, Sixth 
month 2, 1899, Robert Furnas, in his 87th year, son of the 
late Robert and Hannah (Wilson) Furnas, and a brother of 
the late Seth Furnas, of near Waynesville, Ohio. He was an 
elder in the other body of Friends. 


GARRIGUES.—At Salem, Ohio, Eighth month 16, 1899, 
William Henry Garrigues, of Philadelphia, in his 77th year, 
son of the late William and Margaret Garrigues, formerly of 
Philadelphia, a descendant of Morris Llewellyn, of Haver- 
ford, Pa. 


MOORE.—At Rome, Ga., Eighth month 14, 1899, of 
heart failure, Benjamin F. Moore, in the 67th year of his age ; 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

The Atlanta Constitution says: ‘‘ Professor Moore was 
perhaps the best known business educator in the South, 
and his death is felt by friends in every part of the country. 
He was born in Fallsington, Pa., on April 15, 1832, and re- 
mained there until after,he was twenty years of age. 

‘*In 1852 he came to Savannah, where he worked as a 
bookkeeper until the year 1858, when he came to Atlanta and 
began work as chief bookkeeper for the Western and Atlantic 
railway company, which position he filled for ten years. 

‘« During the time he was connected with the railroad he 
began to do his first teaching, taking charge of a night school 
for bookkeeping. In 1868 he established his business col- 
lege that afterwards made him so prominent in educational 
circles. He remained in charge of this school until 1893, 
when he sold it to the Southern University. After this time he 
worked as an expert accountant, with the exception of about 
six months spent in Athens. He was probably one of the 
best known accountants in the South, and did consider- 
able work for the government. He was an expert in judging 
handwriting and was often called upon to testify in forgery 
cases.”’ 

SMITH.—In Philadelpbia, Eighth month 12, 1899, Sarah 
Cornelia, youngest daughter of Samuel H., and Sarah W. 
Smith, aged 60 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia. Interment at Fair Hill. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XI.—A WALK TO RYDAL MOUNT. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


THE rain was falling briskly in Grasmere, when the 
bells of the church opposite my window began to ring 
for 8 o’clock service, and I, in the comfortable, old- 
fashioned room at Mrs. Hayes’s, (an addendum in the 
season to the ‘‘Moss Grove Temperance Hotel”’), 
began to confess the propriety of arising. I had 
expected to drive over, south-westward, eight miles, 
to the Friends’ meeting at Colthouse, near Hawks- 
head,—where there is a small meeting, a seventeenth- 
century house, and a grave-yard containing many 
Satterthwaites, of the old stock,—but the rain made 
so long a drive not attractive, and I “failed heart.’ 
By noon, however, the clouds grew thinner ; fora 
moment there was almost a gleam of sunshine ; and I 
set off southward toward Rydal, over the same way I 
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came, on coach-top from Ambleside, the day before. 
Grasmere was very quiet; no coaches, no chars-a- 
banc, were going. A few foot passengers picked their 
way, taking the middle of the street as often as the 
sidewalk,—for, indeed, in Europe the sidewalk is 
scantily respected. 

Passing the church, in which the bells had rung 
earlier (it is St. Oswald’s, and is a square, low build- 
ing, with a square, low tower, the interior— 

‘* Large and massy, for duration built ; 
With the pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 


By naked rafters, intricately crossed 
Like leafless underboughs,”’ 


Wordsworth says), I could see again, what the even- 
ing before I had visited and viewed, the quiet corner 
of the church yard, in which are buried William 
Wordsworth himself, his wife Mary, and other mem- 
bers of his family,—at one side Dora, the daughter, 
who married Edward Quillinan, and who died in 1817, 
thirty-three years earlier than her father. The stones 
for all are side by side, and ‘close behind” is the 
resting-place of Hartley Coleridge. The ‘‘ gushing 
Rothay,” coming down from the wilder country above 
—for Grasmere is an open space, an amphitheatre, 
amid the mountains—and seeking the lake, beats here 
against the very wall of the churchyard, and its mur- 
murs may be heard as you read the Wordsworth 
inscriptions, within the yard. There is a mural 
tablet to Wordsworth in the church, with a medallion 
head underneath a well-phrased epitaph. 

But you cross the Rothay ona good stone bridge, 
its arch barely perceptible in the rise of the roadway, 
and my walk took me down to the end of the upper 

Village, and by the pretty stone fountain, “In memory 
of Wordsworth, 1889,”’ where a steady stream pours 
into the basin, and the traveler enjoys, what is not 
too common in England—or anywhere—the oppor- 
tunity of drinking freely sweet, fresh water, without 
money and without price. Then, taking “the old 
road’ to the left, I passed by Dove Cottage, where 
Wordsworth lived from 1799 to 1808, and where, 
Matthew Arnold has said, ‘‘ almost all his really first- 
rate work was produced,’—though, when one thinks 
of it, one cannot regard “ first-rate” as exactly the kind 
of an adjective of praise to apply to Wordsworth’s 
poems. I passed on at this time ;— Dove Cottage 
is now dedicated to the public enjoyment, just as 
Carlyle’s house is at, Chelsea, only that six pence is 
charged to enter. (I visited it later; the rooms and 
the grounds are as they were a century ago, and there 
is a beginning of an interesting collection of relics.) It 
is a simple, plain, little stone house, close to the 
street. Hither Wordsworth brought his bride in 
1802, and here—it does seem a little odd—he enter- 
tained Walter Scott and Humphrey Davy. Here, too, 
DeQuincey came to live, when Wordsworth moved 
away, and made it his home for twenty years or more. 

My vaguely formed plan was to ascend part way 
one of the surrounding hills, and enjoy the view. I 
walked on up the old road, and following its bends 
passed presently the “ Wishing Gate,” and near by the 
White Moss Common, the scene of several of Words- 
worth’s poems,—“ The Leech Gatherer,” “‘ The Prim- 
rose of the Rock,” “ The Old Cumberland Beggar.” 
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The old road, winding and soon descending, presently 
joins the later and now used one ; and as I came down 
I saw before me, not far away, the gleam of Rydal 
Water, the next lake below Grasmere. The sight 
gave my stroll a purpose, and though it was quite 
time to turn back if I would be at dinner at the hour 
appointed, I walked on, with Rydal Mount, the home 
of Wordsworth from 1817 to his death in 1850, as 
my object. To the left, presently, is a residence, 
formed of three cottages which Wordsworth built, and 
called White Moss, and here recently, (perhaps still), 
dwelt Colonel Mair, whose wife was a descendant of 
the poet. Close beside the road, further on, embow- 
ered and enflowered, as nearly every house and every 
cottage is along the way, a quaint dwelling, with old 
date-plate, draws our notice, and this is Nab Cottage, 
with the date upon it, 1702. Here DeQuincey was 
married to the Westmoreland girl, Margaret Simpson ; 
here Hartley Coleridge lived the last years of his life, 
and here he died. 


There were noises, now, of coming coaches, and I 
thought of riding back on one to Grasmere, for a late 
dinner. But the loaded chars-a-banc, two of them, 
rolled past, the horses’ feet flapping and clapping on 
the smooth stone way—as is so noticeable on the 
English streets and roads—and I did not hail either 
driver, but kept my face toward Rydal. Other trav- 
elers were afoot now, an occasional pedestrian, some 
walking leisurely at my rate, some—mostly young 
men—striding on with firm heel-and-toe pace, looking 
neither right hand nor left. The bicycling world had 
arisen, and both ways, but chiefly northward, bevies 
of riders came along,—all the well-known types, he 
with the wheezing, hard-ridden wheel, he with the pipe, 
he who rode erect and dignified, he who bent double, 
he who whizzed past, he who yawped back or ahead 
to his companions,—and, now and again, the young 
woman bicycler, too, ruddy and resolute, independent 
and enterprising, going forward; on this steed that has 
so greatly set her sex free, to see new worlds, and 
derive new inspirations. 

Rydal is but a little place, with less than a score 
of houses, and none of them new. There is no inn; 
it is said that in King George’s time (our foolish, 
stubborn George, of 1776, whom we would serve no 
longer), the landlord of the Bank Foot here took 
down his sign, to avoid having soldiers billeted on 
him (at a ruinously low rate; it was one of the bur- 
dens of the old militarism, now replaced by many 
new ones), and then the powers that were deprived 
him of his license, and the inn ceased to be. How- 
ever, I at least did not miss his drink; I had quaffed 
at the Wordsworth fountain, above, and there is 
another gushing pipe, not far from Nab Cottage, 
filling and overflowing a square, deep, stone trough, 


—a boon for the thirsty, whether four-footed or 
merely biped. 


You turn, at Rydal, squarely up-hill to the left. 
Rydal Mount—the mountain—towers back and over 
you, to the northward; we have been passing it, as 
we came down the main road. You climb the road 
almost, for the rise is sharp. To the left now is 
Rydal church, not old at all, but built in 1824, by the 
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lady “of the manor,” Lady de Fleming. It is small, 


pretty, Gothic, without a churchyard ; burials are at 
Ambleside or Grasmere. It awakened Wordsworth’s 
muse—as, indeed, what object or incident about here 
did not ?—when he saw the building begun, and he 
wrote of it, what surely we shall all join in echoing— 
—‘‘ may peace, and love, 
And hope, and consolation, fall, 
Through its meek influence from above, 

And penetrate the hearts of all.’’ 

I was gazing up at the tower when a bell within 
sounded twice,—making me wonder for an instant 
whether the sexton was warning me of intrusion (for 
notices not to open this gate, or cross that stile, or 
enter a path, or camp on a common, or cut down the 
trees, or pull the flowers, do much abound here as 
elsewhere), but the outer gate had stood wide open, 
and churches are not usually “‘ private grounds,” and 
in a moment it occurred to me that the clock had 
simply, and very nearly at the right time, struck two. 
So I was a half hour late for dinner, now, and, at my 
rate of movement, an hour from the table. By the 
church, a little farther up the hillside, is a dwelling 
by the road, ivy-clad and picturesque, Glen Rothay, 
occupied by some of Wordsworth’s descendants, and 
on upward a hundred yards more, is Rydal Mount, 
the poet’s home for thirty-three years, and to the 
close of his life. There is a positive, plain, and well 
painted notice of privacy on the. gate, but no inter- 
diction of gazing upon the place, from the road. The 
house stands in the midst of trees and gardens, and 
the true front is not to this hillside approach, but 
within, and looking up the valley. 

I do not care for interiors much, especially when 
they are “not shown.” And no relics of the poet 
are kept at Rydal Mount; they are all to be seen at 
Dove Cottage. Opposite Rydal Mount is the entrance 
to a more handsome place, Rydal Park, and not far 
away Rydal Beck, a beautiful stream, comes tumbling 
down to join the Rothay. I descended to the main 
road, and began my return. There was again a threat 
of rain, and the umbrella was a comfort, to say 
nothing of the goloshes (American rubbers) with 
which I had prudently furnished my feet in the early 
morning. An English mother, ruddy cheeked, low 
voiced, was hurriedly returning with her flock of four 
to a Rydal cottage, and I recognized her as having 
pleasantly given me information as I came. The 
pedestrians and some of the bicyclers wore water- 
proofs; the distant peaks looked very misty, if not 
actually dripping. But near Nab Cottage a lively 
group with a small megaphone were trying the echo 
across the valley to the left, and getting back their 
voice and tone most perfectly from the dells and nooks 
beyond. Nor could I decline to ascend for a moment 
Thrang Crag, a rocky clump by the wayside, thickly 
foliaged, with rude ascending steps—called Words- 
It was too damp, now, for 
either him or another to sit there long, and I set off 
again for Grasmere. A little later, at a turn of the 
road—it is always turning—you get a fine view of the 
place. The poets have sung its beauties, and the 
guide-books give it a star. Beyond the little town 
the mountains close the view—Helm Craig, Steel Fell, 
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Seat Sandal, Great Rigg,—and to the left is the lake 
—Grasmere—with its one island, on which Coleridge 
wrote to Humphery Davy in 1800 he had been and 
made tea, with the kettle swinging from the branch of 
a fir-tree. There were boats out on the lake, as I 
passed on, for the drizzle had held up again, and I 
heard the clock of the Grasmere church strike three 
as I approached. Dinner was quite over, so I waited 
for tea. 
Keswick, Eighth month 7. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
AWAKENING INTEREST IN SMALL FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
It has been the custom of representatives of West 
Chester First-day School, of late, led by Herbert P. 
Worth, to do some visiting during the summer vaca- 
tion, among schools within reach, with the view of 
gaining suggestions for their own work, and of giving 
help and encouragement, if opportunity present. In 
this way schools at Marlborough, Center, Unionville, 
Londongrove, Goshen, West Grove, Birmingham, 
and other places have been visited this season. These 
Friends also assume the responsibility of having some 
representation at Romansville every First-day morn- 
ing, and have done this regularly all summer. An 
adult class is conducted there, and Professor J. Eugene 
Baker recently addressed the school in the absence of 
President William W. Birdsall, who was prevented 
from attending by illness in his family. 

At Unionville a small but active First-day school 
is regularly conducted, the older classes being in 
charge of Thomas Seal, and the younger one led by 
Carolien Hayes Chambers. 

These earnest workers from West Chester sin- 
cerely hope that more Friends in the larger com- 
munities may be aroused to a livelier realization of the 
needs of many smaller meetings, where both life and 
leadership need to be developed, and to a willingness 
to do some active service for these. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
V.—THE COAST OF NORWAY. 

Tromso and the gentle and patient reindeer are far 
behind us. At first the green hillsides, vivid in the 
brilliant morning sun, seemed to speed by us; but 
gradually these gave place to more distant rugged 
mountain peaks on our left, and the open ocean on 
the right. We were going southward around the 
curving chain of the Lofoden islands, into the West 
fiord, and to Digermullen, a hamlet on the south 
end of one of these isles. The Lofoden islands have 
been compared to a “backbone,” because of their 
prominent vertebre-like arrangement and_tail-like 
termination towards the south. We arrived at Diger- 
mullen early on the 17th, feeling that we were ap- 
proaching southern waters. Yet we are still far north 
of the latitude of Iceland and of much of Greenland. 
Such is the influence of the Gulf Stream. Yesterday 
for a time in Tromso it was uncomfortably. warm, and 
we wished for lighter clothing. To-day the crisp, 
clear ocean air demands at least the lighter top coat. 

At the southern end of the Lofoden islands is the 
maelstrom, which is shorn of the terrors attached to 


it in our school days. Nothing more than a rapid 
current, it may be that in times past it drew into it 
some of the smaller craft of those days, but the 
larger ships of to-day cannot be harmed by it. 

Digermullen proved to be a center of many pleas- 
urable excursions. Situated on the island Store 
Molla, it lies at the foot of the Digermulkollen moun- 
tain, which rises by sheer ascent of naked rock to 
1,150 feet. It consists only of a few houses, and re- 
ceives three weekly mails. The ascent of the mount- 
ain, impassable from the front, becomes. moderately 
easy by a winding path at the side, at different points 
of which many picturesque views are obtained, while 
the lower levels afford good grazing for cattle, which 
are often watched by a woman, who is also occupied 
with her knitting. Higher up the sprightly goat is 
also found, grazing as usual on steep, outlying points. 
The summit once obtained, a magnificent view opened, 
said to be the finest in the Nordland. A visit of the 
Emperor William II., in 1889, is commemorated by 
a tablet. The Raftsund and Westfiord, with other 
numerous islands and naked, rocky peaks rising 
abruptly for 4,000 feet, make a picture of indescriba- 
ble beauty. 

Another excursion was made in the afternoon 
in two of the ship’s launches, each trailing two large 
life-boats filled with happy excursionists; we moved 
off over the Raftsund to the narrow Troldfiord, 
bounded on each side by abrupt rocks, rising directly 
upwards hundreds of feet. I was reminded by this 
scene of the precipitate rocky sides of the Saguenay 
in Canada, which clearly resembles it, though the 
Norway picture may excel in grandeur. 

On the evening of the 17th the anchor was again 
weighed, and our good ship set out for another thirty- 
six hours’ uninterrupted trip on the ocean, and then 
by Aalesund, a busy town of 8,500 inhabitants, into 
the Storfiord, and thence into one of its branches, the 
narrow Jorundfiord, where again description fails me. 
Mountain after mountain rises as it were directly out 
of the water, terminating in every sort of jagged, fan- 
tastic shape conceivable. Occasionally, on green 
slopes towards their bases, we found a cottage sur- 
rounded with its little farm or ‘‘ gaade,”’ and even a 
village and church appeared at times where there 
scarcely seemed space enough for a fair sized yard in 
America. 

At the end of this narrow fiord our huge steamer 
turned as easily and smoothly as though revolving 
on a pivot, and passed out again into the Storfiord and 
on into its turbid branch the Geirangerfiord, to 
Marvaak. 

Those of us who had gone to bed at midnight 
awoke to find the ship anchored in what seemed a 
bowl dug out of the rock, but with still room at the 
edge for the little town and church. This was at 
once declared to be the most picturesque spot of all 
we had seen. Excellent roads, too, wound up the 
mountain at easy grades which tempted to walk or to 
drive in the comfortable two-wheeled “ stolkjaerre,” 
which is the principal vehicle in Norway. We went 
again in the region of cascades, grass-grown roofs, 
and little farms. It was the haymaking season here, 
and interesting to us was the method of drying hay 
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by hanging it over a sort of fence. For the first time 
we noted, in addition to the hay fields and ever- 
present potato patch, a few little fields of rye which 
suggested toy-fields in farming instead of the actual 
thing. 

After a few hours at Marvaak we returned to 
Aalesund, where the “ Hohenzollern,” the Emperor 
of Germany’s yacht, lay at anchor. The passengers 
of the Augusta Victoria had previously been informed 
that the royal yacht would be at Aalesund and had 
been invited to visit her. Accordingly, our ship an- 
chored within convenient distance, both bands play- 
ing ‘‘ My Country, 'tis of thee.” Ina few moments 
a boat came from the yacht and took aboard Count 
Metternich, who was one of our company, and a few 
minutes later the Emperor returned with him to our 
ship. We gave him a rousing reception, and all ad- 
mitted that his appearance was anything but warlike, 
whatever his methods and. regulations. A decided 
blonde, with light hair and mustache, he made a good 
impression upon me. He remained on board nearly 
an hour, and during this time those who wished 
visited the royal yacht, which was of course most 
handsomely and tastefully appointed. 

This evening we again set out to sea on our way 
to the Sognefiord and Gudvangen, the starting point 
of atwo days’ overland excursion to Bergen. 

James Tyson. 
Aalesund, Norway, Seventh month 19. 
A STORMY DAY AT TRONDHJEM. 


And was it there—the splendor I behold— 

This great fjord with its silver grace outspread 

And thousand-creeked and thousand-islanded, 

Those far-off hills, grape-purple, fold on fold ? 

For yesterday, when all day long there rolled 

The blinding drift, methinks, had some one said, 
‘« The scene is fair,’’ I scarce had credited ; 

Yet fairer ‘tis than any tongue hath told. 

And it was there! Ah, yes! And on my way 

More bravely I will go, though storm-clouds lower 

And all my sky be only cold and gray ; 

For I have learnt the teaching of this hour ; 

And when God's breath blows all these mists afar, 

I know that I shall see the things that are. 

— Bishop How. 


WE are about to leave this beautiful place, where we 
have been anchored since early morning, gazing, 
admiring, wondering. At dawn we were wrapped 
in mist, and knew that we had been very slowly 
moving through floating ice, some of which the sailors 
caught and packed into the ship’s hold. Thousands 
of seagulls, covering like a fall of snow the clear, 
blue blocks, and filling the air with their cries, scarcely 
noticed the sailors, excepting to rise an instant on the 
wing and settle again on the nearest crystal berg. 

A little later the fog swept away, revealing the 
treasure that was in store for us,—Muir Glacier in all 
its magnificence. I was mute and wondered whether 
I should be able to tell my friends at home how 
beautiful this is. Then a sound like the thundering 
of artillery echoing among the mountains seemed to 
mock me, and a vast mass of sparkling ice plunged 
forward into the sea, already dotted for miles with 





icebergs and floating massesin a thousand fantastic 
forms. 


Small boats were lowered, and most of the pas- 


sengers embarked to go on shore, that they might be 
nearer the great glacier, stand on it, peer behind the 
mountains, and try to learn how far it reached. The 
ice pours down from everywhere and takes possession 


of the country ; slowly pushing onward, glittering, 


roaring, it finally sends its dazzling masses headlong 
into the Bay, to float, to charm, to wreck, and then 
silently melt away. 


But now we are leaving. The Indians, whose 


canoes have rocked about our ship all day, and whose 
stores of gay baskets and curios are quite exhausted, 
now push off for their homes ; but where? 
seen no sign of habitation since yesterday, except the 


We have 


hut of a lone prospector here, whose apparent perfect 


isolation we have noted with feelings of sympathy ; 
nor can we guess which island contains the far-away 


wigwam of these strange natives. One young Indian 
sits barefoot in his canoe, while we on deck are 
wrapped in fur robes and blankets, still aching with 
the cold, as a fierce north wind is blowing. 

All is bustle on board the Queen. The steward 
is making a door-to-door visit of the state-rooms, 
asking, ‘“‘Is anyone missing from this room?” for 
the number of persons returning in the small boats 
proves one less than the recorded number taken to 
the cliffs. After much inquiry and argument it is 
decided that the clerk has made a mistake, as neither 
families nor friends are minus one of their number. 
The whistle has blown loud and long; all are certain 
that no one is left out on the glacier. 

So the anchor is raised. The last canoe is hoist- 
ing its sail, while some of its painted-faced occupants 
skillfully use their paddles to keep the tiny craft from 
the floating ice. Seagulls cry their “ah oui ah!” 
We take a last lingering look at the icy splendor, and 
while hundreds of floating spectres silently watch our 
departure, the glacier thunders a loud and long fare- 
well. A. L. C. 

Glacier Bay, Alaska, Eighth month 4. 








ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

For the traveler by the “Overland Limited” dining 
cars are provided, so that meals can be had on time 
even if the train is not. Relieved of care as to the 
sleeping and eating one has the more time between 
for entertainment, which may be found in abundance. 

A book from the well-selected train library is a 
good resourse, provided long intervals are allowed 
between chapters to rest the eyes. The scenery will, 
of course, command much attention, particularly from 
the traveler new to the route. The one unfailing 
source of entertainment, however, which may be 
depended upon to fill all the spaces left after the sleep- 
ing, eating, réading, or sight-seeing, is the talk of fel- 
low-travelers, that is, if one is sociable and a good 
listener. It is astonishing how free people are to talk 
of themselves and of family affairs, under such con- 
ditions. Then among strangers there is freedom 
from the fear of repetition, for one can bring out any 
old story or joke without the home restraint from 
having told them many times before. 
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Strange or picturesque characters, thus transiently 
met, stand out in memory like old acquaintances. 
The grandfather, a rangeman living near the Mexican 
line, returning from a visit to a grandson at an Eastern 
normal school and from seeing New York city aftera 
long interval; a grandmother making a trip, alone, 
from Portland, Oregon, to Paris, France,—one-third 
of the distance around the world—to visit a daughter 
and grandson; citizens of foreign birth returning to 
fatherland in Pullman and cabin, who came, perhaps, 
in the steerage and in emigrant trains; and the con- 
firmed health or pleasure seekers migrating with the 
sun. 

Standing out more prominently on this trip and 
appealing more to the imagination than any other of 
the many personal interests, is the remembrance of the 
farmer and his wife, who, if they live until next spring, 
will be able to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage, which occurred while en route in wagon 
train from Wisconsin to California, in 1850. The 
story written connectedly must lose the graphic pre- 
sentment in scraps, brought out by the changing 
scenes. 

The journey which then took four months is now 
covered in four days. They. were a month in reach- 
ing Council Bluffs. At that point their small party 
of nine joined a train of seventy-five wagons and 
journeyed up the valley of the Platte. At Fort 
Loraine the two were married. Owing to high water 
in the rivers, they kept far to the north of Salt Lake 
and across the desert to the Humboldt river. For- 
tunately they had started at the right season for pas- 
ture and water. The early emigrants were favored, 
also, by not having to contend with hostile Indians. 
The party was now reduced to the original nine, and 
this chance acquaintance of ours was the only woman 
in it, to face along with strong men the most critical 
part of the long: journey. 

Leaving the Humboldt valley for the unknown 
and unwatered desert beyond, they made a mistake 
in starting in the evening, thinking to save the animals 
from the heat of the day. For want of the usual 
sleep exhaustion came earlier, and it became evident 
that, to reach water in time, the wagons must be 
abandoned. So they packed what they could on the 
horses and continued on with strength nearly gone. 
At several miles’ distance the horses scented the water 
and hurried forward as though urgently driven. Be- 
fore them, yet, were the Sierra Nevada mountains 
rising at the passes to over 7,000 feet, but after a long 
struggle they all reached the gold region on the 
American river, California. 

Their means were exhausted and there was no 
work at which the men could earn a living, but the 
woman found employment at once, and, at a critical 
time, saved the party from distress. The building of 
hydraulic works, final success, three trips across the 
Isthmus of Panama, happiness in their children, com- 
petence in the form of a large farm at the old home, 
with invested savings, were parts briefly told. 

When the hills closed in and the valley narrowed, 
we knew that nearby was the old trail. The difficul- 
ties of the way seemed to be traced in the strong lines 
of the aged faces, and the early comradeship per- 


petuated in loving and thoughtful service one for the 
other. G. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


PRESIDENT SHARPLESS, of Haverford College, will issue early 
in Ninth month the second and concluding volume of his 
History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania on which he 
has been actively at work for some years. The first volume 
was issued in the spring of 1898 under the title of ‘‘ A Quaker 
Experiment in Government,’’ and reviewed the first seventy- 
five years of the government of Penn’s Commonwealth. In 
the present volume, which is entitled ‘‘ The Quakers in the 
Revolution,’’ the story is carried into the more stirring and 
better-known scenes of the Revolutionary War, and crosses 
the track of several of the most popular of recent historical ro- 
mances. The Quakers, under stress of a stormy trial of their 
principles, became distinctly interesting and not unheroic 
figures, and their history in this period is well worthy the 
further attention of the novel-writers. It is also true that the 
plain, unvarnished truth about them is not only highly instruc- 
tive, but far more entertaining than most novels. Those who 
have become interested in them through the pages of ro- 
mances will be glad to follow them into actual history in 
President Sharpless’s interesting volume. T. S. Leach & 
Co., publishers, 29 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





President Charles Kendall Adams opens the current 
Atlantic with a review of ‘‘ The Irresistible Tendencies,’’ the 
spirit of the ages, the great movements of centuries or gen- 
erations, which change the face of the world; instancing 
chiefly the spirit of Individualism, to which he attributes the 
wonderful advances in liberty and progress of the last four 
hundred years. He claims that the fundamental fact is that 
the whole of this vast movement is the advance of civilization 
upon barbarism. He maintains that it is the ever irresistible 
encroachment of the modern spirit upon the spirit of antiquity ; 
electricity driving out the rush light; the white man ever 
civilizing the red man or pushing him out of the way. And 
this great movement is in the interests of a larger and a richer 
and a higher humanity. 

Jane H. Findlater discusses ‘‘ The Scot of Fiction,’’ and 
shows in a lively and entertaining sketch how a few Scotch 
characteristics have been taken as typical of a whole nation, 
and how largely misrepresented in literature the Scotch people 
have been, both as to their virtues and their vices ; but they 
still remain ‘‘ with all the vigor, the intellectuality, the nerve 
of their race, and with its vices too, a strenuous people capa- 
ble of anything.’’ 

Jacob A. Riis, in ‘‘ The Genesis of the Gang,"’ explains 
the manner by which, out of the slum and its surroundings, 
naturally and inevitably arise the gangs of young ruffians and 
hoodlums in our great cities. The boys who are given jails 
for schools and the gutter for a playground, dummies for laws, 
and the tenement for a home, are the material from which 
‘«the Gang’”’ is invariably and inevitably made. 

J. S. Tunison, in ‘‘ The Book Review, Past and Present,’’ 
describes the various methods by which the criticisms of 
books have been put forward in times past and are to-day ; 
their effect upon the public, and the various causes which 
make or mar the success of a book or an author. 

In ‘* Criticism and the Man,’’ John Burroughs discusses 
the nature and province of criticism, and the opportunities, 
dangers, and duties of the critic. 

Samuel M. Crothers, whose essay on ‘‘ The Enjoyment of 
Poetry,’’ in a recent number of the A//antic, attracted such 
widespread attention, contributes ‘‘ The Mission of Humor,”’ 
an equally delightful paper and a brilliant example of the 
very subject it discusses. 


A FLY so minute as to be almost invisible ran three inches 
in a half second, and was calculated to make no less than 540 
steps in the time a healthy man would take to breathe once. 
A man with proportionate agility could run twenty-four miles 
in a minute. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 


A FRIEND, sojourning in Southern California, writes : 

‘* The days here in Santa Barbara are gloriously beautiful, 
—the sky without a cloud, the sun shining, and a cool wind 
blowing from the Pacific. To-day, Eighth month 13, is quite 
warm, but I am wearing a lined dress with comfort. Very 
many mornings are foggy ; we should call them cloudy in the 
East, as the fog is high, and rarely is the grass wet. 

‘We find many rare plants, as we walk the streets, and 
some very tropical-looking yards. The passion flower is in 
pink and bright scarlet, in addition to purple and lilac, and 
we see pomegranates, ginger plants, and cork trees, and the 
blooming cacti in white, yellow, and pink. There is an ‘‘ac- 
climatizing’’ association here, to introduce and experiment 
with all sorts of plants, and to forward the horticultural capa- 
bilities of Southern California. We have been to their small 
green-house and adjoining enclosure, and were surrounded 
by strange trees, shrubs, and plants. 

‘* The vegetables we do not eat with as much zest as we did 
East, because we have most of them all the time, and some 
of them, notably corn and asparagus, are not as good as at 
home. Canteloupes, peaches, and apricots are now in great 
abundance ; the peaches, however, do not have the Delaware 
flavor. Plums are fine and pears are coming, but I am told 
they do not have the Seckel.”’ 

* * 

Elizabeth Powell Bond thus writes of her visit at East 
Freyburg, Me. : 

‘«The days at East Freyburg were days of unspeakable 
delight. We made the journey from Kennebunkport in a 
rain that was sometimes a downpour, but the eight miles’ 
drive from the station through a woods road and in a rain 
that was gentle, was charming. 

‘* Second-day morning I woke before five, and glancing out 
the window, there were the giant mountains in absolute clear- 
ness, every atom of mist and haze blown away by the wind. 
I sat by the window, gazing my fill, and was moved to write 
a little memorial to keep the picture in my mind. [Printed 
on first page of this paper.—Ebs. ] 

‘* It had been agreed the night before that my one remaining 
day, if it proved clear, should be given to climbing Mt. Pleas- 
ant, three miles to: the east of Carter Hill, a climb of 2,160 
feet. The clearness was absolute, so after breakfast we made 
the ascent. The view was well worth the sore muscles that 
resulted. Beside the wall and the billows of mountains, there 
were nine lakes dotting the intervale. We saw nothing more 
beautiful abroad than the picture these dear friends live with 
through the summer. This glimpse of White Mountain glories, 
of which one could get eight or ten weeks for the cost of a 
steamer ticket, has made me feel that we need not go abroad 
very soon again. 

‘*On First-day morning we went to the little meeting, 
thirteen of us, that Dr. Holmes and Dr. Janney help during 
their summer stay.”’ 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

WE have notes concerning some of our travelers in Europe. 
Mary Travilla and Sarah R. Paiste were at Amsterdam on the 
8th inst., intending to go to The Hague on the 11th, and to 
return to England on the 15th; they would go to the Lake 
Country a little later. Dr. W. I. and Hannah C. Hull, 
reached Grasmere, in the English Lakes, on the 4th inst., and 
went on to Keswick on the roth ; they will sail for home on 
the Umbria, from Liverpool, on the 2d of next month. 
Howard M. Jenkins was at Patterdale, on Ullswater, with 
the Grahams, for a few days, to the 11th, when he left for a 
brief tour in Scotland. Anna Janney Lippincott, Susan W. 
Janney, and their companions, were at Cologne on the 8th 
instant, intending to proceed as far as Switzerland, and as far 
south as the Italian Lakes. They will sail for home on the 
11th of next month. 

Jesse H. Holmes (now with his family at East Freyburg. 
Maine), expects to sail for England on the 26th inst. 


A SYNDICATE is being formed in Cork to insure quick and 
cheap transport of Irish dairy produce to the English markets. 
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OVERCOMING. 


In this world of joy and sorrow, 
If we would not trouble borrow, 
Be not anxious for to-morrow. 


Each one’s life is what we make ; 
As we truth or error take, 
Be our choice for wisdom’s sake. 


If there is an evil seeming, 
Filling us with idle dreaming 
That this life with sin is teeming, 


Just believe there’s naught but good, 
If we rightly understood 
And obeyed it, as we should. 


Always is the darkest night 
Soon dispelled by coming light, 
Until all is fair and bright. 


So the clouds of evil’may 
Be dispelled by coming ray 
Of the truth’s transcendent day, 


Then the clear, inshining light 
Of God's love will lead us right 
Into pathways clear and bright. 


We can then forsake all sin, 
And our crown of glory win, 
For God’s kingdom is within. 
ANNA M. STARR. 


THE WAKING OF THE LARK. 


O BONNIE bird, that in the brake, exultant, dost prepare thee— 
As poets do whose thoughts are true, for wings that will up- 
bear thee— 
O! tell me, tell me, bonnie bird, 
Canst thou not pipe of hope deferred ? 
Or canst thou sing of nought but spring among the golden 
meadows ? 


Methinks a bard (and thou art one) should suit his song to 
sorrow, 
And tell of pain as well as gain, that waits us on the morrow ; 
But thou art not a prophet, thou, 
If nought but joy can touch thee now ; 
If in thy heart thou hast no vow that speaks of Nature’s 
anguish. 


O! I have held my sorrow dear, and felt, tho’ poor. and 
slighted, 
The songs we love are those we hear when love is unrequited. 
But thou art still the slave of dawn, 
And canst not sing till night be gone, 
Till o'er the pathway of the fawn the sunbeams shine and 
quiver. 


Thou art the minion of the sun that rises in his splendor, 
And canst not spare for Dian fair the songs that should attend 
her. 
The moon, so sad and silver-pale, 
Is mistress of the nightingale ; 
And thou wilt sing on hill and dale no ditties in the darkness. 


For Queen and King thou wilt not spare one note of thine 
outpouring ; 
Thou art as free as breezes be on Nature's velvet flooring. 
The daisy, with its hood undone, 
The grass, the sunlight, and the sun— 
These are the joys, thou holy one, that pay thee for thy singing. 


O, hush! O, hush! how wild a gush of rapture in the dis- 
tance,— 
A roll of rhymes, a toll of chimes, a cry for love’s assistance ; 
A sound that wells from happy throats, 
A flood of song where beauty floats, 
And where our thoughts, like golden boats, do seem to cross 
a river. 
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This is the advent of the lark—the priest in gray apparel— 
Who doth prepare to trill in air his sinless summer carol ; 
This is the prelude to the lay 
The birds did sing in Czesar's day, 
And will again, for aye and aye, in praise of God's creation. 


O dainty thing, on wonder’s wing, by life and love elated, 
O! sing aloud from cloud to cloud, till day be consecrated ; 
Till from the gateways of the morn 
The sun, with all his light unshorn, 
His robes of darkness round him torn, doth scale the lofty 
heavens! —Eric Mackay. 


THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC—AN ENGLISH 


STATEMENT. 


Robert Spence Watson, LL. D., (a prominent English Friend), in 
One and All, London. 


BEFORE we have drifted into a war which must have 
far-reaching and possibly disastrous consequences to 
our colonial empire, it is well that we should calmly 
consider how far it is necessary, and what it is all 
about. We shall be able to do this the more easily 
if we are acquainted with the history of our connec- 
tion with the Transvaal. 

We had harried the Dutch, who did not agree 
with or like our rule, out of the Cape Colony into 
Natal and the Orange River Territory, and out of the 
Orange River Territory into the Transvaal, where 
Pretorius established a republic. In 1852, English 
commissioners entered into the Sand River Treaty 
with him. The Transvaal had never been declared 
British territory, and the first article of this conven- 
tion guaranteed “‘in the fullest manner, on the part 
of the British Government, to the emigrant farmers 
beyond the Vaal river, the right to manage their own 
affairs, and to govern themselves according to their 
own laws, without any interference on the part of the 
British Government; and that no encroachment shall 
be made by the said Government to the territory 
beyond, to the north of the Vaal river; with the 
further assurance that the warmest wish of the British 
Government is to promote peace, free trade, and 
friendly intercourse with the emigrant farmers now 
inhabiting, or who hereafter may inhabit, that country ; 
it being understood that this system of non-interfer- 
ence is binding upon both parties.’”’ And thus the 
Transvaal Republic was formed by treaty with the 
English nation. 

The Boers had before this formed a republic in 
the Orange River Free State. The Earl Grey of that 
day instructed Sir Harry Smith to induce the native 
chiefs ‘to establish a confederacy against the Boers.” 
In 1848 we fought them, beat them, and annexed 
their territory. In 1854 we gave it back to them and 
guaranteed their independence. For thirteen years 
things went on quietly. Then, in 1867, the diamond 
fields were discovered in the west part of the Free 
State territory; the British Government forgot all 
about their treaty, and, in 1871, declared the diamond 
fields to be British territory. In 1874, an English 
resident told Mr. Proude that this transaction made 
him ashamed of his country. 

In 1871 gold was discovered in the north of the 
Transvaal, and diggers rushed in to avail themselves 
of the discovery. Then we began to support the 
Zulus in long-standing contentions with the Boers. 
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The English Government had already received a re- 
quest from the handful of Englishmen who had been 
tempted to the country by gold, to annex the Trans- 
vaal. They sent Sir Theophilus Shepstone to inves- 
tigate matters, and to advise the Dutch authorities. 
He entered Pretoria on the 22d of January, 1877, 
and on the 12th of April, in direct defiance of his 
commission, he issued a proclamation annexing the 
country. 

He told our Government that this was in accord- 

ance with the wishes of the great majority of the 
people. But, though he used the most despotic and 
arbitrary means to intimidate them, out of the 8,000 
adult males in the Transvaal, 6,591 signed the me- 
morial against, and only 587 for, the annexation. 
Then he said that the Boers had instituted slavery in 
their territory. It was true that they had introduced 
compulsory apprenticeship. This is a form of forced 
labor which is a most cruel form of slavery. But the 
Chartered Company and the Cape Government have 
both adopted it in recent years. 
-- Then he said they ill-treated the natives. We 
should all of us hide our heads when treatment of 
the natives is mentioned. Our hands are as black in 
this matter as those of any of our neighbors. 

Then he said that the natives had beaten them in 
war; but, at that very time, Secocooni was suing 
for peace. All the pretexts were untrue. We were 
told that annexation was necessary for the peace of 
South Africa, and all the foolish notions about up- 
holding British power and prestige by doing wrong, 
which are polished up to pass current now, were 
eagerly brought forward then. But we were not then 
so materialistically inclined as we are now. The 
worship of the golden calf was not so universal. We 
had no Chartered Company of South Africa, with Jts 
alter ego, the South African League, and thus no 
great body of wealthy and powerful shareholders to 
push pecuniary interests under the specious titles of 
national glory and honor. We were led by the 
greatest of leaders, Mr. Gladstone, and we did what 
was right, we gave back the Transvaal to the Boers. 
It was unfortunate that, this restitution accidentally 
came after the defeat of the Majuba Hill, but, if the 
annexation were wrong, we were also wrong in fight- 
ing the Boers at Majuba Hill. 

When the Transvaal was given back to the Boers, 
the suzerainty of the British sovereign was retained. 
What suzerainty exactly is authorities differ about, 
but the actual position is thus stated in ‘‘ The States- 
man’s Year Book” for 1898, where the Transvaal 
(the South African Republic) is placed amongst 
‘Foreign Countries.” According to the convention 
ratified by the Volksraad, October 26, 1881, self- 
government was restored to the Transvaal so far as 
regards internal affairs, the control and management 
of external affairs being reserved. to Her Majesty as 
suzerain. Another convention with the Government 
of Great Britain was signed in London, February 27, 
1884, ratified by the Volksraad August 8th, by which 
the State is to be known as the South African Re- 
public, and the British suzerainty restricted to control 
of foreign relations. 

Unfortunately for the peace and quietness of the 
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Transvaal, which was a pastoral country inhabited by 
agriculturists, the gold-fields which it contains are 
perhaps the richest in the world, and there are also 
coal mines. Hence great numbers of foreigners (the 
much-talked-of Uitlanders) have rushed into the 
country. Many of the foreigners (who are chiefly 
English) have taken up their abode permanently in 
the land; but the greater part are mere birds of pas- 
sage, attracted by the gold, and meaning to make 
their pile and leave the country as soon as that is 
accomplished. 

Now this is always an awkward element to deal 
with, and one which must give the Government of 
the Transvaal constant anxiety. They cannot, and 
they ought not, to consent to put the future of their 
land at the mercy of a horde of rapacious foreigners. 
They ought to give men, who show that they are 
really desirous to become citizens, with the intention 
of being loyal and law-abiding, the full rights of 
citizenship. But how and when this is to be done is 
a matter for them, and for them alone. We may 
advise, we may suggest, we have no right to compel. 
All countries differ in this alien matter. With us an 
alien can obtain the right to vote by being naturalized. 
He must have lived five years in the country, taken 
the oath of allegiance, pay 46, satisfy the Secretary 
of State, who can reject without giving a reason, and 
then may be unable to get on to the register for nearly 
twelve months, or to vote for six months more—that 
is six and one-half years in all. In the United States 
it is nearly as long. President Kruger has offered 
seven years in the Transvaal. 

But, say Sir Alfred Milner and his friends, that is 
no use ; we want to get a great number on the regis- 
ters at once, and there is talk of the next President 
being a foreigner. That is unreasonable and unfair. 
Oh, says the Daily News, but the franchise is only a 
stepping-stone to the abolishing of grievances. Now 
it is time that the truth were told about these griev- 
ances. What are they? To hear some men talk 
you would imagine they were personal torture at the 
least. We should know them well. The worst of 
them are not nearly so bad as the injustices inflicted 
by the Tories upon Ireland only ten years ago. Just 
as the great majority of those who shriek out forever 
because the Transvaal authorities are more prudent 
than they think proper are the men who fifteen years 
ago denied the franchise to their fellow-citizens, so 
the great majority of those who denounce the prohi- 
bition of public meetings in the Transvaal applauded 
their prohibition in Ireland less than ten years ago. 

The grievances have been stated thus: (1) The 
compulsory learning of Dutch in the National schools : 
but the learning of English is compulsory in Welsh, 
Scotch, and Irish national schools, and Celtic and 
Gaelic are strictly forbidden. (2) The defective police 
and sanitary regulations : our own have many imper- 
fections. (3) The monopolies and various taxes on 
necessaries : there is something of a land monopoly 
in our own country, and we are far from a free break- 
fast table, and tax salt and sugar in India ! 

Those of us who believe in the widest freedom for 
those who speak and write, who have long fought for 
universal suffrage not confined by creed, color, or sex, 


are most earnest in urging upon President Kruger and 
the Boers that the wisest policy is the most generous 
one. But it is too clear that franchise, grievances, 
and all the rest are with too many of the war-thirsty 
sections of our countrymen, mere pretexts. It is 
gold they want ; land they want ; the Transvaal they 
want. The iniquity of war is never mentioned ; its 
unwisdom is sneered at. Two of the present men in 
authority have taken steps which have gone far to 
make peace impossible. But the great mass of the 
English people has remained silent. The wild outcry 
for war has been confined to a few, for the most part 
interested people. Parliament will soon be dissolved, 
and then the greatest danger begins. If only the 
people, who have all to lose by war, who abhor in- 
justice even to the unjust, who hold our country’s 
honor higher than its land or gold, will speak out and 
let our rulers know that it is at their peril that they 
embark upon a war which, whatever its issue, would 
make our country’s name live in history’s curse, we 
shall be spared this national sin anel shame. 


TWO WAYS OF MANAGING CHILDREN. 


I KNEW two mothers, neighbors, for whom circum- 
stances made it necessary to choose a day even.in 
August for washing—one of them a tubful of white 
curtains, the other some white bedspreads. They 
conferred together about it the evening before, and 
decided, most sensibly, to use one of the many good 
soaps now on the market for washing in cold water, 
to make a splendid suds in their bath-tubs, and let 
the curtains and spreads practically wash themselves 
by much soaking and frequent changes of water. I 
always felt it to be such a pity that they had not also 
consulted about the further arrangements. One 
mother boxed her little daughter’s ears twice, slapped 
her hands three times, and finally tied her, sobbing, 
into a chair, there to remain until the washing was 
over. Why? Because the child, being only seven, 
found the temptation to plunge her small hands into 
that lovely suds simply irresistible ; the splashing it 
all over her small body was an accident, not an in- 
tentional naughtiness. 

At nightfall the mothers met on their piazza and 
had another conference. The washing in both cases 
had been eminently successful. 

“Only,” said one mother, ‘‘ what did you do with 
Frances while your spreads were soaking? I could 
not keep my Mamie away from the bath-tub; she 
seemed simply possessed to get her hands in the 
water. Once she wet herself from head to foot, 
bending over too far, you know. I finally tied her 
into a chair and kept her there.” 

“Why, Frances,”’ said the other mother, “ was a 
real help to me. She is so fond of playing in water 
that I thought this was quite an opportunity. I took 
off every article of dress and put ona low-necked, 
short-sleeved, cotton slip that must go in the next 
wash, and told her that she might make just as big a 
suds for me as she wanted to in the bath-tub, and 
you never saw a happier child. She was as wet asa 
duck, of course, but it did no harm on such a day as 
this. In fact, I think she was the better for it; she 















hasn’t complained of the heat, nor been cross at all 
to-day. I always watch for legitimate occasions to 
let her play in water.” 

Happy Frances !—Mrs. Alden, in Trained Mother- 
hood. 


The Value of “‘ Manual Training.”’ 


IN a modern school, verbal recitations form only a small part 
of what the pupil is required to do, says Professor William 
James in the A//antic Monthly. He must keep notebooks, 
make drawings, plans, and maps, take measurements, enter 
the laboratory and perform experiments, consult authorities, 
and write essays. He must do in his fashion what is often 
laughed at by outsiders when it appears in prospectuses under 
the title of ‘* original work,’’ but what is really the only pos- 
sible training for the doing of original work thereafter. 

The most colossal improvement which recent years have 
seen in secondary education lies in the introduction of the 
Manual Training Schools ; not because they will give us a 
people more handy and practical for domestic life and better 
skilled in trades, but because they will give us citizens with an 
entirely different intellectual fibre. Laboratory work and shop 
work engender a habit of observation, a knowledge of the dif- 
ference between accuracy and vagueness, and an insight into 
nature’s complexity and into the inadequacy of all abstract 
verbal accounts of real phenomena, which, once wrought 
into the mind, remain there as lifelong possessions. 

They confer precision ; because if you are doing a thing, 
you must do it definitely right or definitely wrong. They give 
honesty ; for when you express yourself by making things, 
and not by using words, it becomes impossible to dissimulate 
your vagueness or ignorance by ambiguity. They beget a 
habit of self-reliance ; they keep the interest and attention al- 
ways cheerfully engaged, and reduce the teacher's disciplinary 
functions to a minimum. 


—_- —_,—_—_—_— 


International Agricultural Congress, 1900. 


‘THE program has now been issued of the sixth international 
agricultural congress, to be held from the Ist to the 8th of 
July, 1900, in connection with the Paris Exhibition. These 
gatherings of European agriculturists were established upon a 
permanent footing as a result of the International Agricultural 
Congress which was held at Paris in 1889. An international 
agricultural commission, with head-quarters at Paris, was then 
appointed, to consist of representatives of the chief European 
countries and of the United States, for the pvpose of organiz- 
ing similar periodical congresses in different capitals. There 
have thus been five of these congresses held—viz., at Paris 
1889, The Hague 1891, Brussels 1895, Buda Pesth 1896, and 
Lausanne 1898. The work of the sixth congress at Paris will 
be divided into seven sections, as follows: 1, Rural economy 
{agricultural credit, agricultural associations, land surveying, 
agrarian questions); 2, agricultural education (experimental 
stations, field experiments, etc.); 3, agricultural science 
(application of science to agriculture and agricultural improve- 
ments); 4, live stock; 5, practical agriculture (industrial, 
crops, and agricultural industries) ; 6, special crops of the 
south (silk production, early fruits and vegetables, perfume 
plants, and colonial productions); 7, injurious insects and 
parasites (international measures for the protection of useful 
animals). Membership for the congress is open to individuals 
and delegates of agricultural societies of all countries. 


Love the Farm and Farm Home. 


‘* THE only drawback to any intelligent country community 
enjoying educational and refining privileges is lack of co- 
operation between the farmers themselves,’ writes Mrs. John 
B. Sims, of ‘‘ Entertaining in the Country,’’ in the July 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘ Whenever a farming community 
realize that in themselves lie the means of educating their sons 
and daughters to love the farm and the farm home, and that 
because one does not haye the privileges of the town or large 
city there is no reason why he should stagnate either mentally 
or socially, they will have solved the problem of how to live 
happily and contentedly on a farm.”’ 
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Hygienic Decalogue. 


A PaRISIAN publisher offered a prize for the ten best rules for 
acquiring and maintaining good mental and bodily health. 
There were over 500 competitors. Dr. Decomet won the 
prize for the following, as translated in The Lancet: 

1. Rise early, go to bed early ; and in the meantime keep 
yourself occupied. 

2. Water and bread sustain life, but pure air and sunlight 
are indispensable for health. 

3. Frugality and sobriety are the best elixir for a long life. 

4. Cleanliness preserves from rust ; the best kept machines 
last the longest. 

5. A sufficiency of rest repairs and strengthens ; too much 
rest weakens and makes soft. 

6. He is well clothed who keeps his body sufficiently 
warm, safeguarding it from all abrupt changes of temperature, 
while at the same time maintaining perfect freedom of motion. 

7. A house that is clean and cheerful makes a happy 
home. 

8. The mind reposes and resumes its edge by means of 
relaxation and amusement, but excess opens the door to the 
passions, and these attract the vices. 

g. Gayety conduces to the love of life, and love of life is 
the half of health. On the other hand, sadness and gloom 
help on old age. 

10. Is it your brain that feeds you? Don't allow your 
arms and legs to become anchylosed. Dig for a livelihood, 
but don’t omit to burnish your intellect and elevate your 
thoughts. 


The Trolley in Germany. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, in his latest story, ‘‘ Their Silver 
Wedding Journey,’’ delicately satirizes the American trolley 
by a description of the German. 

‘‘ The conductor of the trolley car, which they hailed at 
the street corner, stopped it and got off the platform and stood 
in the street until they were safely aboard, without telling 
them to step lively or pulling them up the steps, or knuckling 
them in the back to make them move forward. He let them 
get fairly seated before he started the car, and so Jost the fun 
of seeing them lurch and stagger violently and wildly clutch 
each other for support. The Germans have so little sense of 
humor that probably no one in the car would have been 
amused to see the strangers flung upon the floor. No one 
apparently thought it droll that the conductor should touch his 
cap to them when he asked for their fare; no one smiled at 
their efforts to make him understand where they wished to go, 
and he did not wink at the other passengers in trying to find 
out. Whenever the car stopped he descended first, and did 
not remount till the dismounting passengers had taken time 
to get well away from it. When the Marches got into the 
wrong car in coming home and were carried beyond the street, 
the conductor would not take their fare. 


Archbishop of Canterbury for Woman Suffrage. 


THE following is the petition which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury recently has signed, his name being one of a very dis- 
tinguished list : ’ 

‘‘Your petitioners hold that the recognition of the full 
rights of women as capable citizens is essential to the estab- 
lishment of social justice and to the wise and efficient govern- 
ment of the country. Wherefore your petitioners humbly 
pray that your honorable House will pass a measure securing 
to women the right of voting for members of Parliament on 
the same terms on which that right is or may be exercised by 
men.”’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is the highest dignitary of 
the Church of England. He is the Primate of all England, 
has a prominent place in the House of Lords, and by immemor- 
ial usage he presides at the coronation of kings and queens, and 
places the crown on the head of the sovereign. Many con- 
servative Episcopal clergymen will shudder at the action of 
the Archbishop in signing a woman suffrage petition. The 
Episcopal, as well as the Methodist and Catholic bishops, are 
divided on this question, just as they used to be on that of 
human slavery. 
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Rev. D. P. Livermore and Equal Rights. 


THE death of Rev. D. P. Livermore, of Melrose, Mass., at 
the age of eighty, leaves Mrs. Mary A. Livermore desolate, 
and ends an exceptionally happy and harmonious married 
life. Mrs. Livermore at seventy-eight was almost as much in 
demand for lectures as in her prime. She was speaking on 
an average four times a week up to a few months ago, when 
her husband's health failed. During his lingering illness she 
devoted herself to him, withdrawing herself almost entirely 
from public work. Even calls from the causes most dear to 
her could not tempt her from his side. To an invitation to 
speak at the Woman Suffrage Festival, she answered, ‘‘ Never 
during the fifty-four years of our marriage has he once failed 
me in any emergency. Wild horses could not drag me from 
home now that he is ill and needs me.”’ 

Rev. E. E. Bolles, in his funeral sermon, paid tribute to 
Mr. Livermore as ‘‘one of our most faithful ministers; one 
who lived a long and blameless life, and contributed of his 
wide learning and his strong common-sense in the building 
up of the church.”’ 

The harmony that prevailed in the Livermore family was 
found compatible with a great diversity of opinions. Mrs. 
Livermore used to say that every member of her household 
went to a different church, employed a different physician, 
and belonged to a different school in politics. 

Mr. Livermore was a warm advocate of woman suffrage, 
and converted his wife to the doctrine. He was the author of 
several fiery and chivalrous pamphlets in defense of equal 
rights for women. In all her public work for that and other 
good causes, he not only approved of her efforts, but spurred 
her on. It is said that whenever they took a walk together, 
and happened to pass any particularly drunken and disrepu- 
table person, he would say, ‘‘ Look, wife, look! There goes 
your political superior!’’ He was both fond and proud of 
his gifted wife, and it filled him with wrath to think that she 
was classed politically below the most worthless and incom- 
petent men. She repaid his generous love with cordial devo- 
tion. During his long and successful pastorate at Hingham, 
Mass., she was his able assistant ; and she first became known 
to the public by her writings in a religious paper of which he 
was the editor. He in turn aided her with his pen during the 
two years that she edited the Boston Woman's Journal. It 
has been well said, ‘‘ There can be no true marriage between 
aman anda doll.’’ Mr. Livermore had reason to believe in 
woman suffrage, for his own married life was almost ideally 
happy. ETHEL C. AVERY. 


The Jersey Cow. 

IT was not without reason that the Greeks called a beautiful 
woman ‘‘cow-eyed’’ ; but though many a famous Jersey cow 
has borne a Greek name, Hellas never saw cows comparing 
in beauty with the modern Jersey—so fine and trim in shape 
and so dainty in color and shading, or with eyes so large and 
liquid. For many years it was disputed whether the breed 
were not a cross between the cow and deer. The Jersey as 
much surpasses her ancient progenitors in the richness and 
abundance of her milk and cream as in beauty. At the 
World's Fair at Chicago, in 1893, the Jersey, putting aside all 
question of beauty, challenged all other breeds for quantity 
and quality of the butter, and was a triumphant winner over 
all competitors. 

For some years there has been a reaction from the ex- 
travagant prices which prevailed in the eighties for Jerseys, 
says Harper's Bazar. During the height of that craze it is 
said that $20,000 was paid for the bull Prince of Pogis, and 
that famous cows brought from $6,000 to $10,000. 


E. S. Ho_mEs, Jk., an expert of the Statistical Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture, has just completed a report to 
Chief Statistician Hyde, of that Department, embodying the 
results of a tour of the flood devastated region of Texas, and 
making a careful estimate of the damage done, the aggregate 
of which he places at $7,414,000. The report states that the 
greatest damage was in McLennan, Falls, Milam, Robertson, 
Brazos, Burleson, Grimes, Washington, Waller, Austin, and 
Fort Bend. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE political strain in France, growing out of the Dreyfus 
case, found vent on the 2oth instant, when mobs of Anarchists 
and Socialists took possession of the streets of Paris. The 
outbreaks were of the most violent character, recalling the 
exciting days of the Commune. Many persons were injured, 
and one of the mobs sacked a church, destroying the altars 
and statues and otherwise desecrating the edifice. 

LoONDon’s latest cable advices from South Africa show 
that President Kruger’s diplomatic refusal of Secretary Cham- 
berlain’s demand for a Court of Inquiry has intensified the 
already acute situation ; and it is now thought in England 
that the controversy can only be settled by war. Unless the 
Boers make a complete back-down, which is not probable, a 
crisis will quickly be reached that may end in bloodshed. 


AN exhibition of Van Dyck’s paintings is being held in 
Antwerp. The committee has collected 106 pictures and 
sketches, most of which are fine specimens. England has 
lent no fewer than thirty-six pictures, and the generosity is 
regarded in Antwerp as a token of good will, and has elicited 
much satisfaction, particularly as the Italian Government has 
proved rather conspicuous for its unamiability in refusing to 
take any part. King Humbert, however, has kindly sent a 
dozen sketches, and three or four unimportant pictures have 
come from private sources. The coveted Genoese pictures 
were most persistently refused. France sent sixteen pictures, 
Germany four, Austria five, Russia two, Poland six ‘and 
Holland one. 

Dr. WILLIAM DELL HARTMAN, a distinguished natural 
scientist, died at West Chester last week. His name was known 
throughout this country and Europe as that of one of the most 
successful natural scientists of this century. He paid particu- 
lar attention to conchology, entomology, geology, and miner- 
alogy, and made a collection of shells which is especially 
rich in the genera of partula and achinella. Of the latter 
class his collection exceeds that of the British Museum and 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 

PUBLIC opinion in Great Britain is becoming agitated over 
the danger in regard to the bubonic plague, now that it has 
broken out at Oporto, which is now only three days’ journey 
distant from England. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT WILHELM EBERHARD BUNSEN, the 
distinguished German chemist, died at Heidelberg, on the 
16th instant, aged 89 years. 

PRESSURE is being brought to bear upon the Administration 
by Americans trading in China, to secure the negotiation of an 
agreement with foreign Governments having spheres of influ- 
ence in the Celestial Empire, which will bind them to oppose 
the enforcement of differential tariffs in the territory under 
their control. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE sacred fires of India have not all been extinguished. 
The most ancient, which still exists, was consecrated twelve 
centuries ago, in commemoration of the voyage made by the 
Parsees when they emigrated from Persia to India. The fire 
is fed five times every twenty-four hours with sandalwood and 
other fragrant materials, combined with very dry fuel. This 
fire, in the village of Oodwada, near Bulsar, is visited by 
Parsees in large numbers during the months allotted to the 
presiding genius of fire. 


—At Cripple Creek, writes a correspondent of the London 
Mining Journal, a miner can go to his work in an electric 
street car, descend the mine in an electric hoist, such mine 
being kept dry by an electric pump, do his work by an electric 
light, run drills operated by electric air compressors (soon to 
be superseded by electric drills), and fire his shots by elec- 
tricity from a switchboard remote from the point of explosion. 

—Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 to found a public 


library at Keighley, England. He denies the report that he 
is a British subject. 














—Dr. J. L. Worlman and Dr. Coggshall, formerly of the 
American Museum of Natural History, who have charge of- 
the work in the Carnegie fossil quarry in Wyoming, have dis- 
covered and exhumed a-monster fossil dinosaur in a perfect 
state of preservation, and have obtained nearly the whole of 


this new species. 


This animal had a long neck, tail, and 
hind legs, and short fore legs, the whole length of the animal 


eter. 
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being sixty feet, and it stood twenty feet at the hips, the thigh 
bone, or femur, being six feet long and fifteen inches in diam- 
It had a head like a frog. 

—Dr. Charles J. 
ciety of Pennsylvania, and a former Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, died at Atlantic City, on the 12th inst. 
was born in Philadelphia in 1819. 


Stille, President of the Historical So- 


He 





NOTICES. 


*,* The regular sessions of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting will begin on Second-day, Ninth month 
11th; meeting of Ministers and Elders, and 
one session of First-day School Conference will 
be held the Seventh-day preceding. 

Friends having a prospect of attending should 
inform some member of the following named 
committee. Conveyance will be provided to 
meet day trains at Lostant, on Illinois Central 
Railroad, on Sixth- and Seventh-day, to carry 
all friends whose names are furnished the com- 
mittee, to Friends’ settlement, eight miles 
distant. 

Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, Illinois. 

Florence A. Given, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

Raymond Bumgarner, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

William L. Mills, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the followiug additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week As- 
sociation : 








Rebecca T. Webb, . $5.00 
Hannah H. Woodnutt, 5.00 

$10.00 
Previously acknowledged,. 194.50 
Amount, $204.50 


Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 21, 1899. 





*,* Members of the Circular Meeting Com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will meet 
with Friends at Lansdowne, on First-day, Ninth 
month 3, 1899, at II a. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*, Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for I900 at an 
early date. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Goshen, Chester county, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 26, 1899, as an all- 
day meeting and basket pic-nic. Speakers are 
expected. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


. *x* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 


anthropic Committee of the yearly and quarterly 
meetings will be held in the meeting-house at 
Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., on First-day, 
Eignth month 27, 1899, at 3 p.m. The meet- 
ing will be addressed by Elizabeth Lloyd ; 
subject, ‘‘ Improper Publications.’’ All are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. SusANNA RICH, Clerk. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings during Eighth month 
will occur as follows : 
28. Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem. 
29. Burlington, at Mt. Holly, N. J. 
30. . Southern, at Easton, Md. 
31. Bucks, at Falls, Pa. 


*.* Circular Meetings will be held at the 
following places : 

Alloway’s Creek, Eighth month 27, at Io 
a.m. Ellen B. Haines, Edwin A. Holmes, 
Warner Underwood, T. Eliza Underwood, Mary 
Robinson, Hannah B. Griscom, William T. 
Hilliard, Eliza G. Hilliard, Louella Wadding- 
ton, Joeeph Miller, Committee. 

Greenwich, Ninth month 3, at Io a. m. 
Elizabeth L. Engle, David B. Bullock, Emma 
W. Peaslee, Sarah J. Powell, John G. Borton, 
Elma H. Livezey, Samuel Powell, Lydia A. 
Bradway, Joseph B. Livezey, Committee. 

The first named, in attendance, on the above 
committees, will please report in writing to the 
Clerk promptly after each meeting. The Com- 
mittee adjourned to “meet at ‘‘ The Friends’ 
Home,” Woodstown, Ninth month 7, 1899, at 
9 a. m. 








FRESH coat of paint and change 
of color will make your house 
look fresh and bright. 


If you want 


to sell it will enhance the value of your 
property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 
better tenants and for more money ; is there- 
fore a good investment if properly painted. 
To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
‘ittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Yr ittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JE\IETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN * 
SHIPMAN a 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL ; ‘ 
aueeteien practical painter. 
JOHN 7. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY pegs ER E E 
SALEM Gender. 
CORNELL m8 a 
xentucky Pl 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 Wilham St., New York. 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


L‘ W-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


September 7 and 21 and October § and 19 
are the dates of the remaining Pennsylvania Rail- 
road popular ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and intermediate points. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
peints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
(Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of September 7 and 
21, good to return to Rochester or to Canan- 
daigua via Syracuse within five days, at rate of 
$5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on September 23. 
In connection with excursion of September 7, 
tickets will be sold to Toronto and return at 
reduced rates, account Toronto Fair. 

For pamphlets giving full information and 
hotels, and for time of connecting trains, apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address*Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
‘Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagers- 
town and Antietam, and down the beautiful 
and historic Shenandoah Valley to the unigue 
Caverns of Luray ;thence across the rolling 
hills of Northern Virginia to Washingron, is the 
route of this tour—a section of the country in- 
tensely interesting from both a historic and a 
scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7.co a. m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 16, in charge of one of the company's 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of five 
days. An experienced chaperon, whose espe- 
cial charge will be unescorted ladies, will ac- 
company the trip throughout. Round-trip 
tickets, covering transportation, carriage drives, 
and hotel accommodations, will be sold atthe 
extremely low rate of $25 from New York, $24 
from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents. Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 
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ROYAL 





BAKING 
PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


~ GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 





Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


OR 


1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept se 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 
ASA * WING ; Man 

. ROBERTS 


OULK Tye 


Actuary, a. DAVID G 


dent, T. 
Af 2 


Sear whe vi Preside nt d Actuary 
OK ent an 
Ht ASHBROG Trust Officer, —— 


BARTON TOWNSEND: 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosT. 
PLUs of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PA AAP OA UeP Rah Ral eh al Sel RE ee Val he tal eM aI US 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. | 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


Law ) 
Convention -STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 











CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 








It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
Its POL ICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secreta 
HENR 


and Treasurer, 


C. BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING: RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | 
WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | 


KIN, 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cc of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


2\ 


Branch Office,'727 South Second Street. 
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GHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prt Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., 
JoserpH Wesster, 
President. 


Neb. 
Wm. WEssTER, 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 





Interest allowed on 
perenne 


§ Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA : 


@ Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
* Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, ¥ 
* Artists’ Materials, _ 
, Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
® Everything relating to the Kinder- 
- garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





BPARAARAARAAAAZARAAAAR SAAB 


Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 


dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


speediest service. 


especially for use of ladies and 
children. 23% days Chicago 
to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rallway, 


CHICAGO. 











¥ 


